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Developments in Modern Italian 


OR hundreds of years, standard Italian has 
changed less rapidly than have the other 
European languages, so that even today an un- 
learned speaker of Italian can read Dante with 
considerably greater ease than, say, an English- 
or understand Chaucer. 
However, in the last two or three decades, and 
especially since the Second World War, stand- 
ard usage in Italian has begun to change with 
remarkable rapidity, not only in vocabulary 
but also in matters of linguistic structure— 


man American can 


sounds, forms, syntax. It is our purpose here to 
call attention to some of the more outstanding 
recent developments in modern Italian, and to 
suggest an explanation for the sudden increase 
in the rate of change. 

In phonology, Italian has had, ever since 
‘Vulgar Latin” times', a seven-vowel system, 
in which there were three contrasts at the ex- 
tremes of the vocalic triangle /iua/, and thena 
contrast between high-mid and low-mid in both 
the front and the back vowels:/ €/ [e*] (high- 
mid) vs. /é/ [e] (low-mid], and similarly /6/ 
lo°| vs. /3/ [9]. Classical examples for these con- 
trasts have been such minimal pairs as vénti 
“twenty” vs. vénti “winds,” or t6sco “Tuscan” 
vs. “‘poisonous.”’ Not all Italian dialects 
have shared with Tuscan this seven-vowel sys- 
tem; in many dialects there is only a five-vowel 
system /ie a o u/, and the high-mid and low- 
mid vowels are often in complementary distri- 
bution, with [e*] and [o*] occurring only in free 
syllables and [e] and [9] only in checked syl- 
lables. Speakers of both North and South Ital- 
an dialects, on learning the standard language, 
are tending to carry over into the latter their 


ecessal 


ciated 


ccepta 


Own five-vowel system,? so that there is no 
longer a contrast, for these speakers, between, 
By, venti “twenty” and venti “winds”. This 
loss of contrast is far from universal, however, 
and in central Italy the seven-vowel system is 
Still firmly established.3 

Italian consonants have remained fairly sta- 
He, except in the area of the palatal stops /¢/ 

d/g/. In central Italy, these are pronounced 
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with lenis articulation and at most a faintly per- 
ceptible occlusion;* this pronunciation is now 
being imitated in other parts of Italy without 
occlusion, giving [5] and [Z] (short), respectively: 
e.g. diect “‘ten”’ ['djeSi], andici ‘‘eleven”’ ['un- 
disi], Luigi “‘Louis”’ ['Iwizi]. As long as there is 
no other [Z] elsewhere in the system, this replace- 
ment does not change the phonemic patterning 
of /g/, which simply comes to have a new inter- 
vocalic allophone [Zz]. The new [8], however, is 
no longer an allophone of /é/, because there al- 
ready exists a phoneme /§/, which hitherto has 
existed only in its long variety between vowels,® 
in such words as fascio ‘“‘bundle’”’ ['faS:o]; the 
new situation is that there is now a contrast 
between /§/ and /88/ intervocalically, and that 
/é/ no longer occurs single in that position.® 
On the basis of spelling, however, some speak- 
ers, especially in northern Italy, are extending 
the use of /S/ whenever they see c¢ written be- 
fore e ori; I have heard, for example, Bolognese 
speakers say cento lire as /Séntolire/. If the same 


1T.e. since the stage of development of the Romance 
languages common to Italian, Gallo-Romance and Ibero- 
Romance, for which it is customary to posit a seven-vowel 
system of the type preserved in Italian; cf. C. Tagliavini, 
Le origini delle lingue neolatine (Bologna, 3rd ed., 1959), 
§49 (pp. 189-95); R. A. Hall, Jr., ““The Reconstruction of 
Proto-Romance, Language XXVI (1950), pp. 24-5 (re- 
printed in M. Joos [ed], Readings in Linguistics [Wash- 
ington, 1957], p. 313). 

2Cf. G. Devoto, Profilo di storia lingutistica italiana 
(Firenze, 2nd ed., 1954), p. 150, and the review by G. 
Bonfante, Language XX XIII (1957), pp. 225-6. 

3 For this reason, it is still advisable to indicate the dis- 
tinction between “close” and ‘“‘open” é and é, 6 and o in 
beginning texts, as done, e.g. in R. A. Hall, Jr., [talian for 
Modern Living (Ithaca, N. Y., 1959). 

4Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Italian Phonemes and Orthog- 
raphy,” Jtalica XXI (1944), pp. 72-82. 

5 Cf. G. Panconcelli-Calzia, Italiano, Fonetica—Mor- 
fologia—Testi (Leipzig and Berlin, 1911). 

6 As pointed out in the course of a recent discussion by 
R. Giacomelli, “Le palatali sibilanti italiane e la loro 
trascrizione fonetica,”’ Lingua Nostra XV (1954), pp. 76-84; 
A. Camilli, “Ancora delle palatali sibilanti,” ibid. XVI 
(1955), pp. 29-30; P. Fiorelli, “Le palatoalveolari come 
fonemi,” ibid. XVI (1955), pp. 85-7. 
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happens with written g, and if, say, gente comes 
to be pronounced /Zénte/ even after pause or 
consonant, then Italian will have a new pho- 
neme /Z/ in the consonant system. A new 
cluster /ks/ has come into the system, with the 
widespread use of the prefix ex- (ex-presidente, 
ex-moglie ‘former wife” etc.), and with the pro- 
nunciation of the element wxor- (as in uxoricida 
‘“‘wife-killer’’) as /uksor/. 

Inherited words in Italian all end in vowels, 
because of the well-known loss of final con- 
sonants after ‘Vulgar Latin” times;’ but in 
recent decades, there has been an increasing 
number of loan-words, from Latin and from 
other modern languages, manifesting con- 
sonants in final position, so that now, with such 
words as /dpis, ndilon, all the formations in 
-ital,® etc., any consonant except a palatal can 
be found in final position. In present-day usage, 
the stress of words ending in a consonant is nor- 
mally recessive, being on the next-to-the-last 
or the third-from-the-last syllable; even North 
Italian family names which in their original 
dialects would end in a stressed syllable (e.g. 
Merlin, Rumor) are coming to be pronounced 
by Italians of other regions with recessive stress 
(Merlin, Rumor). This shift of stress is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon, of the last three dec- 
ades or so; occasionally, we come across printed 
attestations of accent marks indicating final- 
syllable stress from as late as the nineteenth- 
thirties, e.g. Veramon (1930),° in contrast with 
the modern pronunciation Véramon. 

The traditional orthography of Italian has 
not changed, but close association between 
phonemes and the corresponding graphemes is 
becoming somewhat loosened by the importa- 
tion of a large number of foreign names and 
words together with their spellings: e.g. scooter 
/skiter/, O.K. /oké/, meeting /mitink/ or 
/miting/, etc. etc. On occasion, Italians will in- 
dulge in hyper-correction when writing foreign 
words and will make excessive use of “foreign” 
graphemes, e.g. confusing y, 7 and 1; interchang- 
ing v and w; or misplacing the letter A; cf. such 
spellings as Veff Chandler, Kublj (for Kubly), 
Beethowen, Immj “Jimmy,” Arwej “Harvey,” 
Eishenover.’° The letter & is coming, through its 
presence in names of foreign products (e.g. 
Eureka, Kardex, Kodak), to be a substitute for 
c in publicity, even in Italian words: e.g. 18 
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karati, rabdrbaro kinese (for chinese) and spa- 
ghetti alla kitarra." 

In noun inflection, little change is taking 
place, except perhaps in the old feminine plurals 
in —a, which are tending to be replaced in 
popular usage by the corresponding masculine 
plurals in —i: e.g. le mura, which as late as the 
1930’s was being used to refer to the walls of a 
house or room, is by now generally restricted 
to those of a city. The conservative use of the 
pronoun loro as a dative plural ‘‘to them”? is 
rapidly disappearing in colloquial speech and 
also in all except formal writing; its place is 
being taken either by certain circumlocutions 
such as a loro ‘‘to them” or by the masculine 
dative form gli and the feminine dative /e: e.g. 
a cli gli da un dito, pigliano un braccio ‘from 
whoever gives them a finger, they take an arm” 
(conservative a chi dda loro un dito... ).” Cer- 
tain combinations of preposition+ definite ar- 
ticle, especially those formed with per ‘“‘for” 
and con ‘“‘with,” are disappearing: pel, pei etc. 
are obsolete; colla, cogli etc. are obsolescent; 
only con and coi show a certain remaining vi- 
tality."* Similarly, the special pre-vocalic forms 
of prepositions (ad ‘“‘to’”’) and conjunctions (ed 
‘“‘and,” od “‘or’’) are becoming less used; one fre- 
quently hears and reads, not only such com- 
binations as e aliri ‘“‘and others,” a ondate “in 
waves,” but also e eccesionalmente ‘‘and excep- 
tionally,” Aversa “at Aversa,’’ setle o ollo 
“seven or eight.”” For many newspapers, it is 
now regular typographical style to use the 
masculine singular definite article form /o at the 


7 Cf. C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), §§93-7 (pp. 75-80); G. Rohlfs, Historisclt 
Grammatik der italienischen Sprache (Bern, 1950), | 
§§299-309 (pp. 487-501). 

8 Cf. T. Nobile, ‘““Neoformazioni in -ital,” Lingua Nosts 
XII (1951), pp. 50-1. 

* InG. Lipparini, J racconté di Cutigliano (1930), pp. 14 
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10 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “ ‘La grammatica degli sbag! 
nella grafia delle parole straniere,” Lingua Nostra xvill 
(1957), pp. 23-4. 

Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Kappa pubblicitario,” Ling“ 
Nostra XIX (1958), p. 129. 

2 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Statistica grammaticale: |’uso“ 
gli e loro come regime indiretto,” to appear in Ling 
Nostra. 

13 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Moot Points in Italian Gramm 
I. ‘Preposizioni articolate,’ Italica XXXVI (1959), PP 
56-9. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN MODERN ITALIAN 


end of the line, to avoid 7’: thus, for example, 
lo/esército army,’ for normal /’esércitoin the 
middle of the line. 

Certain derivational elements have come to 
be especially widely used, particularly in con- 
nection with scientific terminology or with 
publicity (these two fields tend to overlap some- 
what in modern civilization). The prefix super- 
is by now freely available for addition to almost 
any noun, not only those of earlier formation 
such as superudmo," but a great many others, 
as in supermercato, superbomba etc.; and sim- 
larly with wltra-, e.g. ultrasdnico, ultrafine. 
Among recently favored suffixes are -eggiare 
(on the model of traditional gareggiare ‘‘to vie,”’ 
ondeggiare ‘‘to float” and earlier modern greta- 
garbeggiare ‘‘to behave like, imitate Greta 
Garbo,”’ we now have martlynmonroeggiare ‘‘to 
imitate Marilyn Monroe’’); -izzare, in such new 
coinages as agilizzare ‘‘to render agile,’ glam- 
orizzare ‘‘to glamourize”’ or motorizzare “‘to mo- 
torize,’’ as well as the reflexive command in the 
widespread advertisement Ves pizzatevi/ ‘‘Vespa- 
ize yourself!’’; and -izzazione, e.g. in impermea- 
bilizzazione “‘water-proofing,’’ as well as some 
very lony and rather clumsy formations such as 
sfascistizzazione ‘‘de-Fascistization.”’ The suffix 
-issimo -a is on occasion used to form nouns 
from nouns, at present with somewhat journal- 
istic or publicistic connotations: occasionissima 
“a tremendous bargain,” veglionissimo all- 
night ball,’? mumerissimo ‘special number.” 
The noun-suffix -ificio, which in the nineteenth 
century meant ‘“‘art of making... now 
means ‘‘place where... is made,” and is at- 
tached very extensively to the name of almost 
any manufactured object: e.g. abitificio ‘‘clothes- 
lactory,”’ berrettificio ‘‘cap-factory,” spaghetti- 
icio “‘spaghetti-factory,”’ tubificio ‘‘tube-factory 
for metal tubing etc.],” and even tubettificio 
‘little-tube-factory [e.g. for tooth-paste tubes 
or similar ¢ubdetti].’"'® Various abbreviations are 
in current use, e.g. mitra “machine-gun” (for 
mitragliatore), bici “bike” (for bicicletta) etc., 
a well as various acronyms such as the or- 
ganization ENAL=Ente Nazionale Assistenza 
Lavoratori ‘National Organization [for] Work- 
tts’ Assistance.” 

In syntax, certain new phrase-types are aris- 
‘ng, and others are being modified in their struc- 
‘ure. One type which is spreading rapidly is 
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the combination of noun(head)+noun (at- 
tribute), as in i/ governo Salandra “the Salandra 
government.” This construction originated in 
bureaucratic usage!’ and was further favored 
by considerations of economy in telegrams and 
classified advertisements, where each word 
costs extra. At first, such phrases were definitely 
classifiable as “‘elliptical,” in that they were al- 
ways transformations involving the zeroing 
out of di “of”; but they have lost this charac- 
teristic and can now occur with a great variety 
of prepositions “‘to be understood,” so that 
they are at present true juxtapositions: from a 
number of examples, we may cite assicurazioni 
vita “‘life insurance’’ (advertisement in Piazza 
della Repubblica, Florence), véndita incanto 
“sale [at] auction,” carri cisterna ‘“‘tank trucks.” 
On occasion, three or even four nouns are 
heaped together in such a sequence: specialista 
malattie bocca ‘‘specialist [in] ailments [of the] 
mouth,” ritardo treni arrivo “delay [of] trains 
lin] arrival,’ inizio viaggio giorno rilascio “‘be- 
ginning [of the] trip [on the] day [of] issue” 
(both of the last examples observed in the 
Bologna railway station). Sometimes, due to 
possible double interpretations, an uninten- 
tional comicality may result: zasto assortimento 
udmini e bambini “extensive assortment [for— 
or also of !] men and children” (sign ina Floren- 
tine shoe-store window, 1956); cércasi aiuto 
donna confezione udmini ‘‘Wanted: help [of] 
woman [for] clothes [for—or also in] making— 
men” (advertisement in Carlino Sera, Bologna, 
July, 1956).8 

Certain types of agreement prescribed by 
conservative grammar books are no longer be- 
ing observed, or are undergoing extensive 
shifts. The old use of a singular after numerals 
ending in -un(o), e.g. ventun libro “21 books” 
or quarantuna camicia “41 shirts,” is by now 
totally obsolete, and has given way to the use 
of the plural: ventun(o) libri, quarantun(o) 


“Cf. B. Migliorini, “Super- nella lingua contempo- 
ranea,” Archivum Romanicum XXI (1937), pp. 211-27. 

8 Cf. B. Migliorini, Storia della lingua italiana (Firenze, 
1960), p. 718. 

16 All of these examples, and numerous others, were 
collected by the present writer in 1956-58. 

17 Cf. B. Migliorini, Storia della lingua italiana, p. 708. 

18 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Il costrutto sostantivo+sostan- 
tivo nell’italiano moderno,” in preparation. 
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camice.'® With negative imperatives, conjunc- 
tive pro-complements”’ now tend to follow and 
be suffixed, contrary to the grammar-book rules 
which claim that conjunctive elements should 
be used as enclitics with imperatives only when 
the latter are positive: e.g. non ddtevt pensiero 
“don’t worry”; non insurdicidtert “don’t get 
dirty”; non ditemi bugie ‘‘don’t tell me lies.’””! 
In perfect phrases, the past participle is com- 
ing more and more to be invariable (e.g. ho 
comprato due camice ‘‘I’ve bought two shirts,”’ 
le camice che ho comprato “the shirts [which] 
I’ve bought,” and also mi ha visto “he saw me 
[f.]’’). The past participle now agrees obliga- 
torily only with a third person conjunctive 
direct object pronoun (e.g. le ho viste ‘I’ve seen 
them”) or when there is a reflexive conjunc- 
tive pronoun of any person, direct or indirect, 
present in the verbal core (e.g. si é comprata un 
cappello bought herself a hat’’).* In earlier 
times, the modal auxiliary verbs dovere, potere, 
volere, in perfect phrases, took as their tem- 
poral auxiliary either avere or éssere, depending 
on which of these two was normally taken in- 
herently by the dependent infinitive: e.g. ho 
dovuto camminare “I’ve had to walk”’ (parallel 
to ho camminato ‘‘T’ve walked’’), but sono 
dovuto andare ‘I’ve had to go” (parallel to sono 
andato “I’ve gone’’); these modal auxiliaries 
were for this reason known as ‘‘verbi servili.’’ 
This principle is, despite opposition from pur- 
ists,7 now disappearing, and the formerly “ser- 
vile’ modal auxiliaries now normally take 
avere all the time, e.g. ho dovuto andare. 

The vocabulary of mid-twentieth-century 
Italian is characterized above all by a large 
number of foreign borrowings. The barriers 
which purists tried earlier to erect and in mod- 
ern times to maintain, are down, and a great 
many words are being borrowed, especially 
from English; one can speak of una ragazza 
sexy, who wears stockings of ndilon and is a 
flapper, being crazy over il boogie-woogie or i 
blues. If a word has been borrowed through 
primarily oral channels, it is likely to represent 
an approximation of its pronunciation in the 
language of origin, as in the notorious Second 
World War borrowing of sciuscia from Eng. 
shoe-shine; jazz, which in the nineteen-thirties 
was pronounced in accordance with its Italian 
spelling as ['jats] and hence took the definite 
article /o, is now mostly ['dZes] or ['dZes], and 
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takes the definite article i. 

In addition to direct borrowings, there are 
numerous loan-translations: e.g. da cittd dei 
ragazzi, modeled on Boys’ Town, or chiusura 
lampo, on the model of French fermeture éclair 
“‘zipper.”’ On occasion, there have been loan- 
shifts modeled on the meaning of cognates in 
other languages, e.g. realizzare passing from the 
meaning of ‘‘to bring into being” to that of 
‘“‘become aware,” under the influence of Eng 
realize.** The influence of the classical languages 
is still strong, but primarily (as in other Eur- 
opean languages) as a source for new scientifi 
coinages, of which a great many are interna- 
tional e.g. batiscafo ‘‘bathysphere,”’ stratosfera 
“stratosphere” etc. Sometimes we also find 
pseudo-classical formations like Katobesol, ar 
anti-obesity preparation. Dialect borrowing 
which (though condemned by purists) has 
never wholly ceased,” is again becoming mor 
frequent, especially in words which gained cur- 
rency during the Second World War, such a: 
fasullo ‘‘fake, phony” (from Roman Jewis! 
speech, and eventually from Hebrew pdsiil)”' ot 
intrallazzu ‘‘a tie-in deal, usually on the black 
or gray market” (from Sicilian ‘nfrallazzu).” 
Terms formerly regarded as low-class or slang 
are becoming increasingly common in norma 
usage: e.g. squaglidrsela ‘‘to take it on the lam 
get out,” fregdrsene ‘“‘to not give a damn, 
foutre,” or scassone “jalopy, broken-down old 


19 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Moot Points in Italian Grammar 
II. ‘Ventuna lira’ or ‘ventuno lire’?”’, to appear in /talica 

20 For this term, cf. R. A. Hall, Jr, ‘“Terminologia lin 
guistica: Pro-Complementi,” Lingua Nostra XIII (1952 
pp. 22-4. 

21 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Moot Points in Italian Grammar 


III. Negative Imperative+Pro-Complements,” in prep 
ration. 

* Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Statistica sintattica: L’accord 
del participio passato coniugato con avere,”’ Lingua 
XIX (1958), pp. 95-100. 

% E.g. Leo Pestelli, Parlare italiano (Milano, 1958), P 
172-3. 

* Cf. A. Menarini, “Realizzare,” Le Lingue Estere X1\ 
(1949), pp. 109-10. 

% Cf. B. Migliorini, “Le lingue classiche, serbato 
lessicale delle lingue europee moderne,” Lingua Nos'’ 
XVII (1956), pp. 33-8. 

26 Cf. A. Prati, Dialettismo nell’italiano (Pisa, 1954). 

2” This etymology is suggested by C. Tagliavini, “It 
fasullo<ebr. in Studt orientalistici in onore “ 
Giorgio Levi della Vida (Rome, 1956), II, pp. 539-52. 

2° Cf. C. Musumarra, “Breve storia di 
Lingua Nostra XIII (1952), 39-41. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 


truck or automobile.’** There are a certain 
number of humorous coinages which have 
achieved popularity, especially (as also in the 
case of the dialect and slang borrowings) 
through the widespread diffusion given them 
in the movies:*° the best-known of these is the 
adjective picchiatello,* coined in the 1930’s by 
the translators of the script of Mr. Deeds Goes 
To Town to correspond to Eng. pixtlated. 

These changes in modern Italian involve in 
general a movement away from earlier restric- 
tive, puristic attitudes, and an extension in the 
freedom of new-formation, coinage and borrow- 
ing from other languages. Along with this freer 
linguistic behavior goes also a rejection of the 
earlier linguistic hegemony of Tuscan, so that 
there is going on at present a widespread process 
of what G. Folena has termed® the “‘stoscaniz- 
of the language. These phenomena 
are of course natural consequences of the rapid 
extension of the standard language to the entire 
population of the country, as a consequence, 
first of the expansion of the elementary schools 
under the Fascist régime, and now of the de- 
velopment of the secondary school system 
under the Republic. People who were previ- 
ously speakers of one dialect or another are 
now making more and more use of standard 
Italian; at the same time, they are inevitably 
carrying over habits of their regional speech 
into their variety of the national languages, in 
structure as well as in lexicon. 

Together with such rapid spread of the 
standard language there usually go also various 
phenomena of insecurity, including attachment 
to one shibboleth or another, avoidance of sup- 
posedly “‘inelegant”’ words or expressions, and 
over-correction. All three of these phenomena 
are found in mid-twentieth-century Italian. 
Certain superficial aspects of the language are 
being used as touchstones for “correctness,” 
particularly the few instances in which Italian 
has variant spellings for the same phoneme or 
sequence of phonemes, as in gu or cu for /ku/ 
before vowel: questo “this,” quello “that,” etc., 
but cudco “cook,” scudtere “shake” and a few 
other words.** A peculiar type of Neo-Victori- 
anism is rearing its head, particularly as a re- 
action against the deliberate coarseness and 
cafoneria of the twenty-year period of Fascism. 
Some persons avoid the Italian term gabinetto 
“toilet” in favor of the French loan-word 


zazione 
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toilette, or show embarrassment at using the 
terms mdschio “‘male” and fémmina “female” 
in referring to the number and sex of their 
children. Awkwardness in handling the stand- 
ard language is occasionally manifest, e.g. in 
such involuntarily humorous dangling con- 
structions as confezioni per baimbini imperme- 
abili ‘waterproof clothes for children [or clothes 
for waterproof children !]”’ (neon sign on store 
on Centocelle, a suburb of Rome, 1957) or the 
newspaper Mangiando una donna 
ingota due denti ‘“‘While eating, a woman swal- 
lows two teeth [or While eating a woman, he 
swallows two teeth !].’’ Over-corrections are 
sometimes to be found, especially in provincial 
newspapers: for example, i/ tono moderato da 
egli tenuto ‘‘the moderate tone observed by he”’ 
(instead of da lui “by him’’);* the writer had 


headline 


obviously been told ‘“‘you must not use /ui, as 
in lut é venuto ‘he has come’; use egli instead: 
egli é venuto’’ and had then misapplied the 
puristic rule. 

The process of extension of the standard 
language has obviously only begun, and we 
may expect to see, in the coming decades, a 
further series of developments along the line of 
those we have discussed here, and also, in all 
probability, an even greater increase in the 
rapidity with which they take place. It is, 
therefore, all the more important for those of 
us who teach or otherwise deal with Italian, to 
be aware of the changes taking place, to bring 
our teaching up to date in accordance with the 
facts of current usage, and above all to avoid 
foisting off archaic or obsolete grammar “‘rules”’ 
on our pupils. 

RosBertT A. HALL, Jr. 

Cornell University 


2° Cf. A. Menarini, J] cinema nella lingua e la lingua nel 
cinema (Milano-Roma, 1955), pp. 159, 172-3. 

%° Cf. the discussion in Menarini’s Jl cinema nella 
lingua ... (cf. fn. 29), passim. 

31 Cf. A. Menarini, “Picchiatello,” Lingua Nostra 
(1941), p. 18. 

2 In his review of R. Riiegg, Zur Wortgeographie der 
italienischen Umgangssprache (Kéln, 1956), in Lingua 
Nostra XTX (1958), pp. 132-5. 

% Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Thorstein Veblen and Linguistic 
Theory,” American Speech XXXV (1960), pp. 125-6. 

% Example kindly furnished me by Dr. France Bram- 
billa Ageno, of Milan. 

% Bonaventura Caloro, in La Gazzelta del Mezzogiorno, 
Sept. 12, 1957, p. 1, col. 3. 
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Fundamental Values of Foreign 
Language Study 


N SPITE of the impetus given to foreign 

language study by the National Defense 
Education Act, no positive results will be 
gained as long as such study is based on ephem- 
eral values. The Congress of the United States 
of America has legislated foreign languages into 
the category of defense weapons. To many this 
fiat implies the validity of foreign language 
study. But just as guns may be beaten into 
plowshares, so may the present enthusiasm for 
foreign language study be directed to other in- 
terests should the tensions existing between 
nations subside. 

As it is, however, the emotional connotations 
of ‘‘national defense” have greatly stimulated 
the revival of foreign language study at all 
levels of education. This is good but not a guar- 
antee of lasting results. It must not be forgotten 
that it was emotion and not reason which 
caused instruction in foreign languages to be 
abandoned in the United States at all levels 
some forty years ago. 

Already confusion about the validity of for- 
eign language study is apparent again. This 
paragraph concerning a meeting of the City of 
Milwaukee School Board was reported in the 
Milwaukee Journal April 7, 1960: 

“Dr. Edward H. Krause, a dentist, expressed 
concern about a plan to reduce the time for 
physical education, health and art in the fifth 
and sixth grades so a foreign language could be 
taught over television. He said instruction on 
‘preserving teeth’ was just as important as 
teaching a foreign language.” 

Equating foreign language study with in- 
struction on preserving teeth emphasizes the 
urgent need for a definition of fundamental 
values. Only to the extent, however, that such 
values can be made explicitly clear and effec- 
tively demonstrated can any permanent educa- 
tional results be gained from the more general 
interest in foreign language study. 

Language is solely a means of communica- 
tion. Jt should be the tool of the mind at work. It 


is one of the media by which one mind shares 
its thoughts with another mind and receives 
thoughts from external sources. Any form of 
communication is an expression of one mind to 
another regardless of the physical presence of 
the receptive mind. 

All forms of communication do not imply 
immediate reception. Man speaks to be heard. 
If he does so without means of preserving his 
speech by recording apparatus, he must have an 
immediately present receptive mind to make 
his communication by speech effective. If he 
has his speech preserved it is available for what- 
ever receptive mind wishes to hear it within the 
life of the recording. 

Modern civilization has now made it pos- 
sible for minds to communicate with each other 
without considerations of time and space. The 
inventions of tape recorders and video tape 
have expanded communication to include the 
projection of not only thought but emotion. 
Voice inflections, facial expressions, gestures, 
posture and action can today be vital forces of 
communication in expanding the meaning of 
words. 

Man’s ability to communicate is dependent 
upon his skill in using language. As his thought 
processes become more complex and abstract he 
needs a greater variety of language forms to 
communicate these thoughts. His need to ex- 
press these thoughts to a wider range of recep- 
tive minds determines also his need for more 
languages as a vehicle to carry these thoughts 
into an expanded area of time and space. 

Since language is a vehicle for conveying the 
state of one mind to another, its form and 
structure are a reflection of the mind that uses 
it. Thus one observes from an incoherent para- 
graph a communicating mind which has not 
clearly defined its thoughts or worse, one incap- 
able of clearly defining them. At a more intro- 
spective level one can determine from language 
the nature not only of an individual mind but 
the whole emotional complex of the personality 
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surrounding it. Thus psychiatry has made effec- 
tive use of analyzing recurring language pat- 
terns to uncover deeply rooted mental disturb- 
ances. 

Restricting the mind to expressing itself in 
one language is effective only as long as that 
mind is constantly convinced of its own superi- 
ority. Under such conditions it experiences no 
need to be receptive beyond the means of its 
powers of communication. A group of minds 
communicating in the same language, con- 
vinced of their collective superiority, experience 
no need of receptive communication beyond the 
limits of the linguistic tool of the group. Thus, 
the American people convinced of their superi- 
ority by successfully concluding two wars and 
raising their standard of living to the highest 
level known in modern times felt no need to be 
receptive in matters of communication beyond 
the limits of their own language. 

Even those minds that gropingly felt the 
restrictive confinement of the single linguistic 
tool could be satisfied by translation. However, 
translations are only satisfactory when the am- 
bient aesthetic and emotional inspiration in 
which the mind conceived thoughts is not 
sought by the alter receptive mind and when 
such translations are readily available. 

The current world political tension has de- 
stroyed the self-sufficiency and security of the 
American mind, the two supports of American 
monolingualism. Awakened to a realization 
that behind the achievements of other peoples 
lies a wealth of information concealed within 
language barriers, the American mind now 
feels a strong need to be receptive beyond the 
limits of its own language, especially since much 
of this information is close at hand in our own 
libraries. 

Not accustomed, however, by its own mental 
training processes to understand the complex 
nature of language and apt to confuse surface 
appearances as the true nature of what is ob- 
served, the American mind has accepted the 
external manifestations of language as com- 
munication, ignoring the fact that the joining 
of mind to mind by a linguistic bond is the es- 
sential purpose of foreign language study. 

In our industrial society increased produc- 
tivity with less human effort results from the 
development and use of better tools and 


methods of operation. This rule is understood 
by all Americans since they see it effectively 
applied in their work in industry and at home. 
Not in any way fettered by intellectual subtle- 
ties the public can easily apply the same rule to 
learning a foreign language—reduce effort 
through better machines and methods. The in- 
ferred conclusion that a better product will 
also result is inevitable. 

The language laboratory and other types of 
electronic equipment have been readily identi- 
fied as the tools which will increase efficiency in 
learning a foreign language. However, the 
zealots have found in these machines a means 
of beguiling the public into believing that such 
study can now be effortless. It is even more 
appalling that educators, among them foreign 
language specialists, have added to the zeal for 
effortless learning of foreign languages by boldly 
adding their names to books, phonograph rec- 
ords, and tapes which claim that the onus of 
such learning has been dissipated by the new 
methodology. The epitome of this marketing 
campaign is the machine designed to guarantee 
learning of a foreign language while one sleeps. 
Even if such learning were possible it would 
represent only the accumulation of patterns of 
language which could be repeated without 
understanding. It would be the same training 
that Pavlov’s dog received without the reward 
of tranquil and invigorating sleep. 

Training must be distinguished from ultimate 
accomplishment resulting from serious study. 
Many of the first steps in learning a foreign 
language are only phases of a preparatory 
training process. These include mastering cor- 
rect sounds and giving fixed responses to fixed 
questions, with slight possibility for variations 
in either. Since many speech patterns in any 
language recur very frequently, it is essential 
that they be mastered as units and used without 
thinking whenever a question or a circumstance 
appropriately calls one of them forth, Generally 
these are common-places of everyday living. To 
be able to speak, write and understand them is 
the basic training of foreign language study. It 
is not an end in itself any more than the correct 
playing of Czerny, Hanon or Buchhalter scales 
and finger exercises on the piano. Yet it is 
assumed that the mastery of the basic structure 
of a language can be identified as conversation. 
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To this illusion has been added the fetish of 
fluency, which too often is in reality glibness. 
Today there are few Americans who love si- 
lence. The American mind is ill at ease when 
not set upon by a constant din, previded it is 
monotonous. The lack of pronounced rhythm 
is disturbing. Fluency in a foreign language 
satisfies this criteria. Yet it has little to do with 
content. Many outstanding foreign intellectual 
leaders who appear on television screens in our 
homes speak hesitantly and with pronounced 
accents, yet the depth of their thought and their 
intensity of conviction readily compensate for 
these imperfections of speech. On the other 
hand English is very difficult for the American 
who has nothing to say. 

The fundamental values of foreign language 
study must, therefore, be defined in terms of 
content, and content of the highest intellectual 
level. It is at this level only that meaningful 
union of minds can be effected. 

In this context it is laudable to seek better 
methods of instruction, better equipment for 
learning efliciently, and a better atmosphere in 
which learning can be pursued with zest and 
joy. The ingrained drudgery of foreign language 
study can be eliminated by adopting the 
methods, techniques and materials developed 
and improved during the last fifteen years. 
However, these evidences of progress in teach- 
ing can in no way eliminate serious effort if 
foreign language study is to be successful. High 
intellectual content and intense effort are in- 
separable, Even the genius who with apparent 
ease creates a work of art, still produces it in a 
surge of highest concentration of all his per- 
sonal forces. 

The content of foreign language study must 
be directed towards an ever increasing but 
never ending progress toward mastery, so that 
the wealth of information contained in its writ- 
ten and spoken words, both of the past and of 
the present, can be gleaned; so that also our 
own culture can be revealed to others. 

No great understanding between individuals 
has ever resulted from trivial contacts. Simi- 
larly no great understanding of peoples will 
ever result from an exchange of pleasantries 
about weather or from the expressions of grati- 
tude of a waiter or shopkeeper because an order 
was given in his native tongue. Our own experi- 
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ence proves that in countries where Americans 
abound as visitors and can be intimately ob- 
served by the native inhabitants, they are 
becoming objects of hatred and scorn. This 
animosity would not necessarily diminish even 
if these Americans spoke the native languages. 
History has shown that peoples living in neigh- 
boring countries and adept in using the lan- 
guages of their neighbors, such as Poles and 
Russians, Germans and Italians in the Tyrol, 
French and Germans in Alsace and Lorraine, 
were not bound together into fast friendships 
by linguistic bonds. In fact the less intellectual 
levels of any civilization have always been sus- 
picious of any ability to use a second language. 
For the demagogues and the unreasoning mono- 
lingualism has been an unfailing support in 
fostering nationalism and persecution. 

The ultimate conclusion then must be that 
foreign language can only have value if the 
individual student earnestly desires to reach 
into the minds of other men closed to him bya 
language barrier. He must want to read the 
literature of that language, understand the cul- 
tural environment of the minds that use ithe 
language, and penetrate the reasons for differ- 
ent connotations of apparently similar words 
and phrases. Just as one cannot deal with indi- 
viduals on the basis of reason alone or emotion 
alone, so foreign language study must combine 
both these elements. There must be a funda- 
mental enthusiasm and pleasure of an exploring 
mind as the mysteries of the minds of other 
peoples are unfolded. 

It is, therefore, apparently useless to encour- 
age foreign language study among those who 
are neither intellectually curious, nor willing to 
impose upon themselves the rigors of discipline 
and effort. But among those who have these 
qualities, regardless of the vocation they intend 
to follow, none should be deprived of this de- 
velopment; nor should the opportunity be de- 
layed in the educational process. 
~The elementary phases of foreign language 
study fascinate the young child. Attaching new 
names to known objects and activities appeal: 
to his imagination. What to an adult may be 
drudgery can be a real joy toa child. In addition 
he has the gift of mimicry which still functions 
freely without embarrassment. Without hast¢ 
he can also be taught the emotional connote 
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tions of words and expressions. And above all 
through poetry and song he can become sensi- 
tive to the rhythm of language. These are the 
processes of foreign language study which were 
once available to many children in Milwaukee 
and other areas of the United States and from 
which they gained a perception of foreign lan- 


guage enjoyed generally only by native 
speakers. 


Should the study of foreign language be de- 
layed until high school, the basic training can 
still be effectively taught. However, this train- 
ing and language skills should be combined with 
a serious intellectual purpose so that the stu- 
dent fully understands the meaning of mastery 
and gains appreciation of the literature and cul- 


ture which has expressed itself through the 
language. Unfortunately, the generally ac- 


cepted two years of foreign language study ina 
high school has shallow exploratory objectives 
which do not stress development through indi- 
vidual initiative. Rarely have students after 
two years read a valuable and representative 
work of foreign literature or understood and 
‘appreciated it if they have, At the end of two 
years they have generally’ found that the sub- 
junctive is beyond reasonable comprehension 
and that a nation which persists in. using it 
must be below the level of achievement of their 
own country which not only has abandoned the 
subjunctive but also, grammar, spelling, and 
good usage. One must recognize as a further 
negative aggravation that most students in high 
school know little of their own literary and 
cultural heritage. They could, therefore, only 
with the guidance of a most extraordinary 
teacher become curious about the heritage of a 
foreign people in two years. This miracle is still 
being achieved. But like all miracles, there are 
infrequent manifestations of it. 

The encouraging of foreign language dilet- 
tantes in high school is pernicious. It leaves 
some students with the conviction that they 
have mastered the language. Since they have 
found no immediate necessity to use the lan- 
guage in any way, their own incapacity, or the 
superficiality of their excellent grades, is not 
impressed upon them. At some later time when 
they are put to the test and fail utterly they are 
disillusioned and accuse the teachers of being 
incompetent and the whole study of foreign 
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language of being trivial and useless. 

To be sure these critics of foreign language 
study are justified as long as they were not 
challenged as students to have serious thoughts 
about the people who use these languages and 
to communicate with them in one of the forms 
of communication available to them. It is com- 
mon today to see on television screens young 
foreigners, both orientals and_ occidentals, 
speaking English fluently and with conviction. 
But life has taught these young men and women 
to think and to struggle with contemporary 
issues. Because the United States of America 
appears to many of them as the citadel in which 
the dignifying concepts of man are being kept 
alive, they are absorbed with curiosity about 
Americans. They want and achieve intellectual 
contact with them through English. We are 
not reciprocating in like measure. 

Elementary foreign language study at the 
college level must be based on intellectual val- 
ues to justify its inclusion in the humanities cur- 
riculum. Since foreign language departments 
in universities and colleges are also departments 
of literature, the elementary study is not consid- 
ered an end in itself but serves as a foundation 
for the exploration of the fundamental values 
of communication between two distinct peoples. 
These departments could accomplish their orig- 
inal purpose with greater effectiveness if stu- 
dents entered college with a minimum of four 
years of study in one foreign language. They 
would then be prepared to use their language 
skill in the study of literature and in the ex- 
pression of their own ideas in forming valid 
critical judgments of another culture. 

There is no doubt that the demands of suc- 
cessful foreign language study are the cause of 
its lack of popular appeal among students/and 
of its being classified by them as “‘one of the 
least loved disciplines.”/ However, the profes- 
sionalism practiced until recently by many of 
the university disciplines was also an important 
factor in restricting interest in foreign language 
study. Today, the faculties of professional 
schools are conscious of the need for a more lib- 
eral education of their students. 

America sorely needs educators, engineers, 
industrialists, lawyers, physicians, and other 
professional specialists who have mastered a 
foreign language. As professional men this 
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knowledge cannot be less than of immense 
value to them. Continuing study is the char- 
acteristic of a truly professional man. To be 
able to continue this study beyond the linguistic 
limits of one’s own language is the reward that 
foreign language study will yield even though 
one never leaves the community in which one 
was born. 

If these fundamental values of foreign lan- 
guage study are thus defined and understood 


by Americans generally, the present surge of 
interest in furthering this study will be main- 
tained, even increased, with positive results. 
One can also hope that students thus educated 
will also have the capacity to care for their 
teeth properly with a minimum amount of 
home training. 
ROBERT F. ROEMING 
University of Wisconsin—M ilwaukee 


Notice of Annual Meeting, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations 


The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia, Pa. on De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1960. The Executive Com- 
mittee will meet in the Assembly Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on the afternoon of 
December 30 and the forenoon of December 31, 
followed by the luncheon at noon in the Blue 
Room. In accordance with an old tradition, 
resumed in recent years, there will be an open 
public meeting at 8 p.m. on the evening of De- 
cember 30, in the Wedgwood Ballroom of the 
Hotel Sylvania (note change of hotel). Class- 
room teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
the general public are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Dr. Leon E. Dostert of Georgetown Uni- 
versity will preside, and the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Federation, Mortimer Graves, Ex- 
ecutive Director Emeritus of the American 
Council on Learned Societies, one of the pio- 
neers who awakened America to foreign lan- 
guage needs 20 years ago, will make the opening 


address on “Retrospect and Perspective in 
Foreign Languages.” Following his remarks, 
there will be a panel discussion on ‘‘Tools and 
Teachers in Foreign Language Learning,’’ of 
which Henry Grattan Doyle, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Federation, will serve as moderator. 
Four panelists—Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew, State 
Supervisor for Foreign Languages, Maryland; 
Professor Edward J. Geary, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of For- 
eign Languages, New York City Public Schools; 
Professor Edward M. Stack, Villanova Uni- 
versity—will participate, as will Messrs. Graves 
and Dostert. After brief presentations by the 
four panelists there will be panel discussion, 
followed, if time permits, by questions from the 
floor. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 

Secretary-Treasurer 

National Federation 
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The Group Interaction Technique of 
Leaching Foreign Languages 


ANGUAGE is the product of social interac- 
tion and role playing. This discussion is 
designed to present the principles and practice 
of this theory, and its application to teaching 
Persian at Princeton. Linguistics is a sound 
approach for studying languages but not for 
teaching them. Whereas linguistics employs 
factual, scientific methods, teaching involves 
the utilization of the students’ emotions while 
at the same time developing their minds. This 
process is achieved when the learning tasks are 
presented as means not as the end in itself; that 
is, phrases and sentences are learned in order 
to be used in particular situations. This theory 
is not limited to purely psychological principles 
of learning or to traditional language concepts, 
nor to the direct or non-direct approach. Rather 
it centers on the whole life activity of the indi- 
vidual. The major task is to introduce the act, 
the game and the role and thereby provide re- 
alistic situations in which the students will be 
able to learn the language in a meaningful and 
active way. 

The group interaction theory of teaching for- 
eign languages was thoroughly developed be- 
fore I came to Princeton in the following steps: 
I. A review was made of the pertinent litera- 
ture in the fields of psychology, anthropology 
and linguistics as it relates to the process of 
learning one’s mother tongue. Then their valid- 
ity was evaluated in terms of their contribution 
to the mastery of a foreign language. 

Il. Reviewing the literature on the teaching of 
foreign languages, the main methods studied 
were: the grammatical method, the psychologi- 
cal method, the phonetic method and the use of 
various devices. Then the similarities and dis- 
similarities as encountered by the individual in 
learning his mother tongue and in learning a 
foreign language were analyzed. 

III. An analysis of the past and current experi- 
ences of the author in this field, specifically: 

a. The teaching of English to Persians. 

b. A special tutorial program set up for a 
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teen-age Persian who learned English on 
the basis of the above principles. Her own 
account of the learning process, edited by 
the present author, has been written in 
Persian and in English. Its Persian text 
was published in the March 1956 issue of 
the Journal of Education of the Ministry 
of Education, Iran. 

c. The experiences of the author with the 

Russian language. 

The author next realized that the role-play- 
ing theory in the teaching of foreign languages 
is the most adequate method. Of particular im- 
portance to its success are the application of 
functional psychology to learning a foreign 
language and the social aspect, which consists 
of group behavior and individual participation 
through conversation, repetition, and particu- 
larly action. In addition to presenting a more 
detailed explanation of role-playing theory in 
its language application, this section will also 
deal with the proper utilization of these tech- 
niques. 


APPLICATION OF THE GROUP THEORY 


I. Planning the course: Teaching is as good as 
the planning of the teacher. So the first thing in 
planning a language course is to define its pur- 
pose, to indicate its general and specific objec- 
tives. Is it to be just a course for teaching 
spoken language or for reading, or for studying 
a group of people and their culture? 

The teacher must thoroughly be familiar with 
the general purpose and specific objectives of 
the course, for it is very important that he re- 
late the particular acts of his teaching to the 
general aim and in turn relate this to the pur- 
pose the student gives for wanting to learn the 
language. There are basic elements of the lan- 
guage that all students should learn, but in the 
actual process of learning, the problems that 
each student encounters are not all the same. 
Therefore, it is important to analyze individual 
and sub-group language problems. Sometimes 
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just a little contemplation by the student on 
these problems and some practice will help 
him overcome them. 

Other points that the teacher needs to under- 
stand well are: the laws of learning, the steps 
in teaching and the stages of thinking. Teachers 
should also be cognizant of the fact that a 
student often develops a mental barrier to 
learning a foreign language and it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to develop in him a 
positive attitude toward the study of language. 
A positive attitude is essential. 

II. Specifying the language elements: In gen- 
eral, foreign language learning is made up of 
spoken, reading and written components. The 
spoken phase consists of three stages: object 
centered, self(ego) centered, and the socialized 
stage. 

1. In the object centered stage the specific ob- 
jectives will be: 

a. Developing a feeling for the language. 

b. Learning simple ideas. 

c. Learning to pronounce correctly. 

The media for achieving these three objec- 
and 


‘ 


tives will be “objects limited by time 


space’ and achieved through role participa- 
tion. The number of objects used in simple 
phrases and sentences depends upon the fol- 
lowing factors: 

(1) the number of students in the class. 

(2) the age and ability of the students to 

learn. 

(3) the amount of time spent in learning. 

The content of the object centered stage 
will be the following things: (a) physical objects 
in the class, (b) parts of the human body, (c) 
clothing, (d) writing materials, (e) food: fruits, 
vegetables and others, (f) eating utensils and 
table-ware, (g) plants, (h) animals (i) natural 
phenomena, (j) household items, (k) family 
members, (1) money, and (m) miscellaneous 
items. 

The major verb will be fo be: its present 
conjugation; and the demonstrative adjectives 
used at this time will be: this, that, these and 
those. 

The second part of this section will aim at 
the “space identification’ of these objects. 
The media will be question words, such as 
where, who, whom and the adverbs of place such 
as here, there, everywhere. The verb will be the 


same. Propositions will be added, specifically: 
on, in, al, to, for, out, with, over, under, of, inside. 
outside and others. Some numbers will also be 
be introduced. 

2. The second stage will be 
centered. The specilic objective of this phase 
will be learning short sentences which show the 


ego”’ or person 


role of man in action, specifically the speaker. 
The media will be the above-mentioned learn- 
ing experiences in the language, plus pronouns 
and adjectives. The method employed here 
will be the same as in the first stage. 

The second section of this stage consists of 
commands, requests, questions and answers. 
Verbs such as go, come, bring, open, close, sing, 
speak, give, take, read, write, tell, run, walk, look, 
make and others will be introduced and prac- 
ticed. The methods will be performing tasks 
and role-playing, that is, “learning by acting.” 
3. The third stage is called the stage of so- 
cialization, whereby the individual imparts 
information to others. He converses. The con- 
cept of time: past, present and future will b: 
taught and practiced on the basis of the pre- 
viously learned sentences. The method will b 
story telling, talking about daily activities and 
participation in games within the framework 
of role-playing theory. At this phase the sym- 
bols of the written language will be introduced 
and the stage will be set for reading. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Having mastered the spoken section, the 
student is now ready for reading. Initially, he 
is presented with various sounds of the lan 
guage and a comparison is with the 
mother tongue. Since the students at this leve 
are already familiar with the language it is ar 
easy task for them to construct sentences. The) 
are aided in this by the use of lettered cards 
typing, etc. 

The next step is for the teacher to selec’ 
appropriate reading materials for them, fo: 
lowing logical and psychological principles. I 
should proceed from the simple to the comple: 
from the concrete to the abstract and from 
the easy to the difficult. The development © 
suitable reading material can be a two-wa) 
process in which the students are asked ' 
write down, with their limited vocabular) 
material which has been presented to them 
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orally. Their papers can be the basis for com- 
piling a simple reader. 


APPLICATION OF THIS TECHNIQUE 
AT PRINCETON 


With these concepts in mind, I began to 
teach a Persian language course at Princeton. 
Usually when one begins a course, he starts 
with a lecture on the course, how it is going to 
be conducted, and what the requirements are. 
Although this might be necessary in some 
courses, in foreign language teaching this is the 
least effective beginning. Consequently, I be- 
gan the ‘‘object centered phase”’ without such 
preliminaries. The first session was concerned 
with the objects available in the classroom, 
then those available in our pockets such as 
keys, money, pen, pencils, and so on. This 
process was extended to utilizing the objects in 
the library, the coffee shop, on the campus, and 
finally in the stores along Nassau Street. The 
assignments learned 
phrases and sentences before sleep and after 


were to remember the 
awakening and then to write them in phonetic 
Latin script. During all this period, ‘“role- 
playing’? was emphasized; in fact, wherever 
possible I delegated my role to the students. 
This first phase took us only three weeks, 
that is, fifteen hours plus five extra hours, at 
coffee-hours and on walks together. An aver- 
sentences an hour was 
learned fluently during this period. When 
identification of objects in place through com- 


age of sixteen short 


munication was achieved, we began the “‘per- 
son-centered phase.”’ Here the identification of 
actions (individual or group) became essential. 
The concept of tense, beginning with the pres- 
ent and extending in both ways to the past and 
future was explained through role-playing. 
Activities of individual students at home, their 
interactions with their parents, relatives, peer- 
groups, in clubs and in their leisure or even in 
other courses of studies became the core of role- 
playing and learning during the month of 
November. Usually the result of learning was 
put down in Latin script. Just as the names of 
objects were essential in the first phase, so the 
action words (verbs) became important in the 
second. 


December was the month of acquiring fluency 
This 


and developing comprehension. was 


achieved through story-telling and game play- 
ing. Fortunately, Persian literature is rich in 
this respect. Simple stories—especially witty 
and humerous ones—were presented to the 
class on the basis of the 500 words already ac- 
quired. Then though the Socratic method, they 
were retold. Finally each story was summarized 
and written down as an assignment, still in 
Latin script. 

Late in December, the students were intro- 
duced to the strange alphabet, which was the 
most difficult task for them. However, by the 
use of lettered cards in the construction of 
simple sentences which the students had al- 
ready learned, mastery of the alphabet came 
quickly. 

Simple units (previously prepared) were 
used as practice in reading. However, as the 
students gradually became acquainted with 
the Persian alphabet, they put the previously 
told stories into Persian. These witty, humor- 
ous tales led to more serious heroic Persian 
stories from the “Epic of Shahname.”’ The 
months January and February saw the devel- 
opment of twelve stories from Shahname into 
simple prose form. The students learned these 
through role-playing and the use of the Socrat- 
ic method. Then they wrote them down; 
and with some editing, they were dittoed for 
reading practices and grammar exercises. 

During the course whenever the need arose, 
simple grammatical constructions were ex- 
plained. Later, grammatical exercises were 
continued by analysis of the stories and by 
diagramming sentences. 

By this time the students had a comprehen- 
sion of 2000 words of vocabulary out of which 
they could utilize at least 1000 in speaking 
and writing. The aim of the rest of the course 
was to obtain mastery of the language by pre- 
senting reports before the class on various cul- 
tural elements of Persia. On one of these occa- 
sions, one class member presented a summary 
of nineteenth century history of Iran in half 
an hour and his talk was later criticized and 
discussed by the group (in Persian, of course). 
The subsequent topics were: Iranian literature, 
the Iranian people, Iranian government, the 
army, and so on. 

RezA ARASTEH 
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One Answer to Advanced Lab Work 


ODAY many excellent commercially re- 

corded language materials are available. 
In some, language learners hear foreign stu- 
dents tell about their hometowns, in others 
they eavesdrop on a Parisian family at break- 
fast or listen to the adventures of Hans im 
Gliick in a dramatized Mdrchen. There are 
poems, interviews, songs, commentaries, stories, 
and many more through which our students can 
“earwitness”’ living language in a living culture. 
Whether these recordings were prepared for 
American students or for the enjoyment of 
children and adults who speak the foreign lan- 
guage as their mother tongue, they all con- 
stitute wonderful teaching materials—if we 
know how to use them. In fact, I believe that 
they should be considered as raw materials 
which the FL teacher must process in order to 
extract every ounce of learning potential. 

I would like to offer a blueprint on how the 
FL teacher can transform ready-made com- 
mercial recordings into an effective and fully 
automated language workout in the laboratory. 
And since I love to coin terms which nobody 
but I will ever use we shall call this the parcel- 
ing technique. 

For the mechanical procedure in the art of 
parceling, follow these directions: 

1) Load your source material on tape re- 
corder A, the playing machine. The latter must 
have an instantaneous pause button and pref- 
erably one that can be locked into position. 

2) Load a blank tape on tape recorder B, 
the recording machine. An _ instantaneous 
pause button on the second machine is helpful 
but not necessary. 

3) Connect tape recorder A to B by plugging 
one end of a patch cord into the External Am- 
plifier Outlet of machine A and the other end into 
the Radio/Phonograph Input of machine B. 
Leave the loudspeaker on machine B in “On” 
position. 

4) After matching the volume controls for 
best results you are ready to transfer the source 
material on machine A with proper pauses on 


to the blank tape on machine B. 

5) To insert the pauses between the source 
material as it is being transferred to the blank 
tape on B, simply stop the tape on machine A 
with the instantaneous pause button. While 
tape on A is thus stopped, the tape on B con- 
silent space. As 


tinues to run while “recording’ 
soon as you release the pause button on machine 
A, the source material will again be recorded on 
machine B.! 

6) To record your voice—directions to the 
learner, questions, answers—follow these steps: 
stop both machines A and B and lock in- 
stantaneous pause button into stop position; 
unplug patch cord on machine B; plug in mike 
on machine B; release pause button on ma- 
chine B and speak into the mike.’ 

In addition to the two tape recorders, the 
patch cord and the tapes, you will need a 
stop watch, a tapescript on which you have 
written everything you will voice, the text of 
the source material, a blue and a red pencil, 
and either released time or unbounded en- 
thusiasm. 

I suggest that you read the following tape- 
script aloud so as to get ‘“‘the feel’ of the pro- 
gram. Please note that for demonstration 
purposes our target language is English. 
CAPITAL LETTERS indicate what you will 
say and record (what you will ‘“‘voice” as the 
jargon has it); the small print shows what the 
native voices on the source material say; and 
the italics represent my running explanations 
which, of course, would not be recorded. 


1 Tf the source material is on disc, it can be either first 
transferred to a tape (which then becomes Tape A) or the 
disc on a turntable can be used as machine A. In order to 
stop the disc instantaneously for inserting the pauses, cut 
a sheet of paper that is larger than the turntable and place 
it between the turntable and the disc. To stop the disc, 
grasp the sheet of paper with forefinger and thumb. If the 
latter method is used, let the learner first hear the entire 
dialog in short utterances and then the entire dialog in 
longer ones. This is necessary because it is almost impos 
sible to find the exact starting point on a microgroove dis¢. 

2 Much of the operation under 6) is simplified if you have 
a “mixer attachment.” 
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SAMPLE OF PARCELED LAB UNIT 


LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES SERIES, 
NUMBER 5. TODAY WE ARE BACK 
WITH OUR FRIENDS BOB AND MARTIN 
IN THE TOWN OF HANGMAN’S FLAT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. AS YOU RECALL MAR- 
TIN IS AN EXCHANGE STUDENT 
FROM ABROAD STAYING WITH BOB 
AND HIS FAMILY. WHILE TAKING A 
WALK THEY PASS BY A HIGH SCHOOL. 
LET’S APPROACH AND HEAR WHAT 
THEY ARE SAYING. 

What’s this building, Bob?—It’s our high school, Martin, 
and school is just out.—You mean the students go home at 


a quarter to four?—Yes, and there are the buses waiting 
for them. 


etc. The entire two minute dialog between Bob 
and Martin is transferred from Tape A to Tape 
B. 

NOW LET’S LISTEN 
BOB AND MARTIN. 
The entire diaglog is transferred a second time 
from A to B, 

NOW YOU WILL HEAR BOB AND MAR- 
TIN AGAIN. THIS TIME, HOWEVER, 
YOU WILL HEAR ONLY THREE OR 
FOUR LINES AT A TIME. AND AFTER 
EACH THREE OR FOUR LINES YOU 
WILL HEAR A FEW QUESTIONS. IN THE 
PAUSE THAT FOLLOWS EACH QUES- 
TION THINK OF THE ANSWER. DO NOT 
SAY THE ANSWER. THEN YOU WILL 
HEAR THE CORRECT ANSWER. 

What’s this building, Bob?—It’s our high school, Martin, 


and school is just out.—You mean the students go home 
at a quarter to four? 


ONCE MORE TO 


NOW THE QUESTIONS. 

WHAT DID MARTIN WANT TO KNOW? 
(pause) HE WANTED TO KNOW WHAT 
KIND OF BUILDING IT WAS. 

WAS THIS AN ELEMENTARY OR A 
HIGH SCHOOL? (pause) IT WAS A HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

AT WHAT TIME DO AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS GO HOME? (pause) 
AT A QUARTER TO FOUR, OR FIFTEEN 
MINUTES TO FOUR. 

NOW LET’S LISTEN TO THE SAME EX- 
CHANGE AGAIN. 

The above three lines of the dialog are transferred 


once more. Now that the learner has been chal- 
lenged by the questions he will be eager to find out 
what he may have missed or failed to understand. 
NOW LET’S HEAR WHAT ELSE THEY 
ARE SAYING. 


Yes, and there are the buses waiting for them. 


etc. The next three or four lines of the dialog are 
transferred and will be followed by questions and 
answers on the content as above. 

NOW LET’S HEAR THIS SAME EX- 
CHANGE AGAIN. 


Yes, and there are the buses waiting for them. 


etc. The entire two minute dialog is thus pre- 
sented in small parcels to the learner for listening- 
comprehension without translation. Now that the 
learner has heard each line several times and 
understood the gist if not the details of the dialog, 
he is instructed: * 

NOW YOU WILL HEAR BOB AND MAR- 
TIN AGAIN. THIS TIME THERE WILL 
BE A PAUSE AFTER EACH UTTERANCE 
THEY SAY. REPEAT WHAT BOB AND 
MARTIN SAY. IMITATE THEM AS WELL 
AS YOU CAN. 

What’s this building, Bob? (pause) 

It’s our high school, Martin, (pause) 

and school is just out. (pause) 

You mean (pause) 


the students go home (pause) 
at a quarter to four? (pause) 


NOW REPEAT AGAIN. THIS TIME EACH 
UTTERANCE WILL BE LONGER. 

What’s this building, Bob? (pause) 

It’s our high school, Martin, and school is just out. (pause) 
You mean the students go home at a quarter to four? 
(pause) 


NOW REPEAT AGAIN. 


Yes, and there are the buses (pause) 
waiting for them (pause). 


etc. The next four or five lines are presented for 
repetition in short but meaningful utterances. 
AND NOW, REPEAT AGAIN. EACH UT- 
TERANCE IS LONGER. 


Yes, and there are the buses waiting for them. (pause) 


etc. The entire two minute dialog is thus parceled 
out on tape B with pauses for student repetition, 
first in short and then in longer utterances. To 
transfer the section with the longer utterances, re- 
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wind to starting point. With a little practice and a 
well-working instantaneous pause button this is 
no problem. The pauses for the short and longer 
utterances should be marked with a red and blue 
hash mark respectively on the text of the source 
material. 

AND NOW LET’S LISTEN TO BOB AND 
MARTIN FOR A LAST TIME 

The entire dialog is transferred once more. Now 
that the learner has heard, understood, and said 
the entire dialog, he is ready to read and write the 
material. Here is the parting message: 

AS YOU LEAVE THE LAB, PLEASE PICK 
UP THE TEXT OF THIS DIALOG WHICH 
WE HAVE MIMEOGRAPHED FOR YOU. 


YOU WILL FIND IT ON THE TABLE 
NEXT TO THE EXIT. YOUR ASSIGN- 
MENT IS TO READ AND COPY THE 
ENTIRE DIALOG AND TO BE READY 
TO TAKE DICTATION ON IT WHEN WE 
MEET AGAIN IN THE CLASSROOM. 
THIS IS ALL FOR TODAY. DON’T FOR- 
GET TO CLOSE DOWN YOUR STATION. 
GOOD-BYE TILL WE HEAR’ EACH 
OTHER AGAIN. END OF PARCELED 
UNIT, LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SERIES, CONVERSATION NUMBER 5. 
G. MATHIEU 
Orange County State College 
Fullerton, California 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association will be held in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, May 5-6. The General Local Chairman will be Dr. Robert 
Roeming, Associate Dean of the College of Letters and Science, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If your subscription expires with the December issue, please send 
your renewal NOW to the Business Manager, Stephen L. Pitcher, 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri, or to the Treasurer 
of your local member association, in order to insure continued de- 
livery of your copies of the Journal. 
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Lhe Lifects of the Language Laboratory on 
the Development of Skill in a 


Foreign Language’ 


Purpose of the Study 


HE purpose of this study was to ascer- 

tain whether a limited use of the listening- 
recording laboratory during the class period 
would increase pupils’ skills in the hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing of a foreign lan- 
cuage. At the Center for School Experimenta- 
tion, The Ohio State University, in the school 
year 1957-58 the pupils in foreign language 
Intermediate 
French, Elementary Spanish, and Intermed- 


classes—Elementary French, 


iate Spanish—were divided into two groups. 
One group used the laboratory one class period 
per week (55 minutes or 20 percent of the 
course); the other group never worked in the 
laboratory. Both groups were tested at the end 
of the school year in order to find out the 
achievements of each group and, consequently, 
the value of the laboratory as an instructional 


tool. 


Procedures 


In the Fall of 1957 a battery of tests was 
administered to 54 tenth and eleventh grade 
pupils in the elementary and intermediate 
French and Spanish classes of the Center for 
School Experimentation, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The tests given to all pupils were: 

a. The Cooperative Vocabulary Test 

b. The Aver Standardized Spelling Test 

c. A Prognostic Test using an Artificial 

Language called ‘‘Perdaseb’” 

In addition to the above tests, the pupils in 
intermediate classes were given the Coopera- 
tive Spanish Test or the Cooperative French 
Test (Elementary Form) and the Speaking 
Tests of the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Students in each foreign language class were 
paired on the basis of their achievement on the 
Standardized tests. This being accomplished, a 


random-choice technique was then used to de- 
cide which pupils would be in the laboratory 
and in the non-laboratory groups. 


TABLE 1 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN EACH OF THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Non- 
Class Laboratory Laboratory Total 
Group 
Elementary French 10 10 20 
Intermediate French 5 5 10 
Elementary Spanish 7 7 14 
Intermediate Spanish 5 5 10 
27 27 54 


One day per week in each of the four language 
classes the experimental group went to the 
laboratory while their ‘‘pairs’’ remained in the 
classroom. The group in the laboratory lis- 
tened to very humorous or suspenseful tales in 
the foreign language. Then they answered 
questions in the foreign language on the ma- 
terial they had just heard. Most of the stories 
were prepared on tape by the instructor and 
were based on jokes and funny anecdotes which 
would hold the interest of 15- or 16-year-old 
students. On occasion, material was borrowed 
from standard textbooks for further listening 
experience.* When the pupils had finished re- 

1 This writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mrs. 
Melba Woodruff and Professor Stanley M. Sapon, The 
Ohio State University, and to Professor Pierre Le6n, In- 
stitut de Phonetique, Paris, for their valuable assistance in 
this project. 

2 Unpublished test by Stanley Sapon. This test was a 
precursor of some of the elements later used in the Modern 
Language A plitude Test, John B. Carroll and Stanley M. 
Sapon. The Psychological Corporation, New York 17, New 
York. 

3 Conversation Books by Kany and Dondo, from the 
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TABLE 2 


THE COOPERATIVE TEST SCORES AT END oF SCHOOL YEAR 1958 


Mean score for Mean score for 


Test Class Laboratory Stanc ard Non-laboratory Standard 
Deviation Deviation 
Group Group 
Cooperative French Test Elementary French 57 23 39.4 20 
Cooperative French Test Intermediate French 38 18 25 16 
Cooperative Spanish Test Elementary Spanish 44.6 32 36 18 
Cooperative Spanish Intermediate Spanish 50 24.5 | 43 19.3 
Cooperative French Listening Test Intermediate French 51 12.6 35 9.4 


cording their answers on magnetic discs, they 
gave them to the teacher and spent the rest of 
the period listening to commercially prepared 
recordings.* At no time during the period did 
they see written material. 

The non-laboratory group received the ma- 
terial that the laboratory group was using, but 
the non-laboratory group read it and answered 
questions in writing. To add some variety to 
the work of the non-laboratory group, the 
teacher gave the pupils crossword puzzles 
based on the stories. When the pupils in this 
group finished writing their answers to ques- 
tions, they had a free reading program from a 
collection of foreign language books on their 
level. 

Each week the pupils were told how many 
of their questions were answered correctly, both 
the recorded and the written answers. 

At the end of the school year, all the stu- 
dents were given the Cooperative Spanish Test 
or the Cooperative French Test in order to meas- 
ure their achievements in reading, vocabulary, 
and grammar. They were also given the 
Speaking Tests of the Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages. The Spanish 
classes were administered the Lundeberg-Tharp 
Audition Test and the intermediate French 
class took the Cooperative French Listening Test 
which, however, is supposed to be given to 
fourth year students on the high school level. 


Analysis of Test Scores 


The Cooperative Tests in Spanish and French 
were constructed to measure the pupil’s read- 
ing skill in the language and his knowledge of 
the written grammar. The non-laboratory 
group devoted 20 percent more of their time to 
the reading and writing of the language than 


the laboratory group. Despite this, the lab- 
oratory group received much higher scores on 
this test. In Elementary French, the average 
percentile of the laboratory group was 57; 
the average percentile of the non-laboratory 
group was 39.4 (the mean for public secondary 
schools in the middle west is the 45th _per- 
centile). In Intermediate French the labora- 
tory group averaged 38, whereas the non- 
laboratory group averaged 25. In Elemen- 
tary Spanish the laboratory group averaged 
44.6, whereas the non-laboratory group aver- 
aged 36. In Intermediate Spanish, the labora- 
tory group averaged 50, whereas the non- 
laboratory group averaged 43. 

Another notable difference was in the results 
of the Cooperative French Listening Test. The 
laboratory group averaged 51, and the non- 
laboratory group 35. See Table 2. 

The Cooperative Tests measure reading, 
vocabulary, grammar, and listening compre- 
hension. Evaluating oral skills is more difficult. 
The results of the Speaking Tests revealed that 
the laboratory groups did no better than the 
non-laboratory group. The scores are listed in 
Table 3. 

In the Phonetic Accuracy of the Speaking 
Test (Part I, A., B., and C.) the examinees 
were asked to reply to questions. Most of the 
answers involved repeating large portions of 
the question. However, for certain other items, 
it was not always possible to anticipate the 
examinees’ answers. The experts who con- 


Primer Curso de Espanol, by Pittaro and Green, and from 
Contes Dramatiques, by Hills and Dondo. 

‘ Conversational French, by Harris and Lévéque, /n/ro- 
duction to Speech Habits, by Delattre, and Conversational 
Spanish, Revised, by La Grone. 
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TABLE 3 

The Speaking Test Scores Rating Scale 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 
Parts I D, II F, III A, II B The highest score is 5 and 
Total Score for Vocabulary, Pronunciation, the lowest is 1.* 

Structure and Fluency 
cl Average score for Standard Average score for Standard 

— Laboratory Group Deviation Non-Laboratory Group Deviation 
Elementary French .36 2.0 .46 
Intermediate French 2:5 
Elementary Spanish 1.6 .36 


* A score of 5 would mean native speech. A score of 1 would indicate that examinee used no native speech patterns 


or sounds. 


structed this test did not attempt to isolate 
certain sounds on which the examinees would 
be graded. Therefore, this researcher and two 
phoneticians singled out certain important 
sounds which the examinees were expected to 
pronounce correctly. 

The French sounds were: (a), (er), (9), (p), 
(0), (a), (u), (y), (e), (F), (t), @), (k), (or), 
(4i). 

The Spanish sounds were: (#), (d), (rt), (s)- 
intervocalic, (e), (rm), (x), (0), (b), (9), (a), 
(mb), (r). 


Conclusions 


An inspection of Table 2 reveals that those 
students who spent 20 percent of their time lis- 
tening and speaking French or Spanish in the 
laboratory achieved significantly higher scores 
in reading, vocabulary, and grammar. This 
tends to corroborate the theory of some leaders 
in the field of foreign language teaching that 
the more time pupils spend in listening and 
speaking the language, the better able they are 
to read it. 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 show no difference in the 


TABLE 4 

The Speaking Test, Part I, A., B., C. The Score is the number correct 
Phonetic Accuracy out of 20 scorable items. 
Ck: Average score for Standard Average score for Standard 

_ Laboratory Group Deviation Non-Laboratory Group Deviation 
Elementary French 9.7 3.16 7.9 2.34 
Intermediate French 13.8 345 12.6 1.86 
Elementary Spanish 2.5 3.16 2.5 1.4 
Intermediate Spanish 5.8 4.18 6.8 4.66 

TABLE 5 

The Lundeberg-Tharp Audition The Score is the number correct 
Test in Spanish—Form B. out of 25 completion items. 
Part II and III (Comprehension 

and Definition Series) 
Class Part Average score for Standard Average score for Standard 

Laboratory Group Deviation Non-Laboratory Group Deviation 

Elementary Spanish II 7.7 4.98 7.2 
Elementary Spanish III 5.4 4.6 4.3 
Intermediate Spanish II 17.8 2.1 14.4 
Intermediate Spanish III 15.0 3.84 14.2 
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degree of achievement in the oral performance 
of the laboratory group. The oral skill, how- 
ever, involves psychomotor activities, as con- 
trasted to intellectual activities. Their develop- 
ment depends on frequent and intensive prac- 
tice. In one year’s time the pupils could learn 
theory, grammatical patterns, and the sounds 
of the language, but they could not learn to 


). ALLEN 


perform at near-native quality. It may be that 
the laboratory group would have surpassed the 
non-laboratory group in the spoken language if 
it had spent one or two more periods a week 
in the laboratory. This points the way to fur- 
ther experimentation in the laboratory. 
EDWARD D. ALLEN 
Ohio State University 


Language Tests 


The Modern Language Association has con- 
tracted with the U. S. Office of Education to 
produce tests in four skills (listening compre- 
hension, speaking, reading, writing) and in five 
languages (French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish). In each of these twenty areas there 
will be two alternate forms of an elementary 
test (grades 6-9) and an advanced test (grades 
10-12), 2 total of eighty tests. Directors of the 


project will be Donald Walsh of the MLA FL 
Program Research Center and Nelson Brooks, 
who will be on leave of absence from Yale for 
the first year of the three-year project. Working 
with the MLA in the production, pretesting, 
and norming of the tests will be the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, through whose 
Cooperative Test Division they will eventually 
be available. 


1961 Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 


The 1961 Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City on April 14 and 
15, 1961. 

The topic of the conference will be Language 
Teaching in School and College. The four main 
panels will be: 

The Training of Teachers for Secondary 

Schools 


The Training of Teachers for Colleges 

The Transition to the Classroom 

The Coordination Between Classroom and 
Lab 


Information and enrollment blanks may be 
obtained from the 1961 Northeast Conference 
Chairman, Professor Carl F. 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 
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Audio-Visual Matertals 


I. FRENCH 
1. Films: 


La famille francaise Brunel. 17 min. B&W. 
Sale: $97.50. A visit to the Brunel family in 
the city of Bois. Some information on the city, 
day-to-day routine of the family life. Mme. 
Brunel attending to her household duties, 
shopping and preparing for the family dinner. 
Monsieur Brunel is seen at work in a factory. 
13 year old Suzanne’s day at school, fun with 
her friends and household chores. Suzanne 
acts as narrator during part of the film. Proces- 
sion of boys and girls entering church for con- 
firmation, and family reunion. Available both 
in English and French narrations. (McGraw- 
Hill) 

Canada: Le Merle. 5 min. Color. Free loan. 
Animated pictures in which a blackbird loses 
its neck, eyes, and feet, and then regains them 
in double and triple. Drawings maintain the 
rhythm of the accompanying French folksongs. 
(Canadian Consulate) 

Molley Visits Her Paris Cousin. 17 min. 
Color. Sale: $139. American girl does Paris with 
two teenagers. (Frith) 

Monelle. 89 min. Apply for rental. Feature 
film starring Luis Jouvet at his best in a 
charming comedy of love and life. French nar- 
ration with English titles. (Hoffberg) 

Pages d’exil (Victor Hugo). 18 min. Free 
loan. Brings to memory the exile of Victor 
Hugo by the reading of some of his poetry. 
Also places of Hugo’s exile. Narration in 
French. (Facsea) 

Paris des cing continents. 15 min. Free loan. 
Paris as the cultural, economic, and social 
link between races of all five continents, work- 
ing together at the same time. French narra- 
tion. (Facsea) 

Paris New Look. 15 min. Free loan. Presents 
a helicopter ride over Paris, showing some of the 
points of interest of the city. French narration. 
(Facsea) 

Paris plein ciel. 13 min. Shows the well- 
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known buildings and picturesque quarters from 
an unusual angle. French narration. (Facsea) 


2. Filmstrips: 


Avignon et les palais des Papes. French text. 
Scenes of Avignon which was the residence of 
the Popes from 1305 to 1377. Free loan. 
(Facsea) 

Bordeaux, le port et le vignoble. Free. Scenes 
of the city, wine-making area. French text. 
(Facsea) 

Les champs frangaises. Free loan. Scenes of 
several parts of France. French text. (Facsea) 

Chateaux du Val de Loire. Free loan. Scenes 
of the castles in the Valley of the Loire, and 
in the Valley of the Vienne. Text in French. 
(Facsea) 

Les villages francais. Free loan. Presents 
scenes of several typical French villages. 
French text. (Facsea) 


3. Maps: 


Geographic Games and Tests: Some European 
Cities; Some European Place-Names of Geo- 
graphic Origin. Missing word type, cross-word 
puzzle, etc. 50 for 75 cts. (McKinley) 

McKinley Wall Outline Maps. France and 
England, 32” 44” and 32”X48”. Price varies 
according to no. ordered: 35 cts to 55 cts. 
(McKinley) 

Paris and Environs. Subways, tourist map 
with index. Various sizes and prices. (Denoyer- 
Geppert) 

Relief, canals, agriculture, geological, etc. 
maps. Different colors and prices. (Denoyer- 
Geppert) 

Reversible Wall Maps. Bird’s eye view of 
Paris and France. $14.75. (Denoyer-Geppert) 


4. Realia: 


AATF, National Information Bureau, dis- 
tributes a catalogue of materials sold at nom- 
inal cost price. Nothing available free. Books, 
maps, songs, post-cards, recordings, reprints of 
small and useful articles and studies. Sub- 
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scriptions to reviews, journals, and miscellane- 
ous materials. A very active and important 
source of information on French realia. (Nat. 
Inf. Bureau) 


5. Tapes: 

Les célébrités Series. Intermediate level. Im- 
portant scenes from the lives of historic per- 
sonalities are dramatized in French in this 
series. Each tape contains two 15-minute 
programs consisting of three 5-minute scenes. 
Titles: Charlemagne, Saint Louis, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Richelieu, Louis XIV, Corneille. Beginner 
level: Deux petites histoires, and Quel est mon 
nom? Intermediate level: La famille Dublis, 
The fables of La Fontaine. Advanced level: 
La France contemporaine: La vie politique; 
La vie intellectuelle. (EMC) 

La vie francaise Series: This series depicts 
everyday life as told in a group of conversations 
between a young American girl and the French 
family with whom she is spending the summer. 
Each tape presents two 15-minute programs, 
each consisting of three 5-minute episodes. 
Titles: Présentation de la famille, L’école 
primaire, Préparer la cuisine, Visite de jour 
de l’an, Ecrire une lettre, Départ en vacance, 
La plague, La péche, Le cinéma, Le scoutisme, 
Garcon et filles, etc. (EMC) 


II. GERMAN 
1. Films: 


Bavarian Alps. 12 min. Free loan. Scenes of 
the region from Garmisch-Partenkirchen to 
Lake Koenigsee. (German Tourist) 

Magic Charm of Austria’s Wonderland. 27 
min. Color. Free loan. A travelogue of old cities 
and villages, beautiful mountains and country- 
side, and the life of the people of Vienna. 
(Lufthansa) 

Stalingrad. 30 min. Free loan. History of the 
brutal and amazing battle where the Russians 
turned the tide and stood fast, the turning 
point of Hitler’s invasion of Russia and the 
beginning of the end for his eastern army. 
(Prudential) 

Des Teufels General. 119 min. Apply for rental. 
Adapted from play by Carl Zuckmayer. Post- 
war play, inspired by the life of General 
Ernst Udet, ace pilot, whose last years are 


paralleled closely by the hero of the film. 
(Brandom) 

This is Austria. 25 min. Color. Free. Shows 
interesting sites, also economy of the country, 
its culture, and the life of its people. Seen by a 
former British member of an inter-allied jeep 
patrol in Vienna. (Austrian Consulate) 


2. Filmstrips: 

City of Heidelberg. Free. A tour of the city, 
showing scenes of the points of interest. (Ger- 
man Tourist) 


3. Maps: 


German-Text Maps. Relief, political, economic, 
land, agriculture, climate, population, sections 
of Germany, Berlin, Greater Berlin, desk ref- 
erence, Wenschow College and University at- 
lases, the continents, boundaries, also U.S.R.R. 
and internal boundaries. Colored by states, and 
other features; in various sizes and prices. Ger- 
man text. (Denoyer-Geppert) 


4. Record: 


Invitation to German Poetry. One 12", 333 re- 
cord. 50 minutes duration. Also 165-page book. 
$4.95. Selected and introduced by Dr. Gustave 
Mathieu and Dr. Guy Stern, read by Lotte 
Lenya. (Dover) 


5. Slides: 


Nordbaden. 72 color slides. Free loan. Scenes 
of the city of Heidelberg, and of the region 
around the city. (German Tourist) 


6. Tapes: 

Interview with Dr. Heinz Nordoff, President 
and Director of Volkswagenwerk. 

Interview with Dr. Busch, Staatssekretaer of 
the state of Nordrhein-Westfalen. 

Interview with Frau Schmuecker, in charge of 
education of Nordrhein-Westfalen. 

Gerhardt Geissler Reads German Poetry. Po- 
etry from Goethe and Schiller. Other readings 
by this famous actor. (All these tapes: EMC) 


III. ITALIAN 


1. Films: 


The Children are Watching Us. 85 min. Ren- 
tal. Directed by Vittorio De Sica. Script by 
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Cesare Zavattini. Based on ‘“‘Prico,”’ a novel by 
C. G. Viola, starring Isa Pola and Emilio 
Cigoli. Italian dialogue and English titles. 
(Brandon) 

Of Life and Love. 103 min. Adapted from 
three stories by Pirandello and a true experi- 
ence, this film of four lusty slices of Italian life 
was directed by Mario Soldati and others. 
Stars Anna Magnani. (Brandon) 

Overseas Run. Free loan. 27 min. Color. 
Portrays a flight abroad a Constellation to 
Paris, and the life and customs in Italy, Spain 
and England. (Institute of V.T.) 

Toil of the Sea. 19 min. Color. Free loan. A 
fisherman’s rhapsody, a tale of problems in 
many European countries and harbors. Setting 
shifts from nation to nation, from a fishing 
town in Sicily to the pécheurs atlantiques in 
Brittany. (Institute of V.T.) 


IV. SPANISH 
1. Argentina: 


Film: Perén and Evita. 30 min. Free loan. 
Story of a western hemisphere dictator and 
his love for a beautiful woman. Their alliance 
became one of the strangest dual-dictatorships 
in the world history. (Prudential) 


2. Brazil: 


Film: O Povos das plantagoes. 11 min. Por- 
tuguese version of ‘‘People of the Plantation.” 
(EBF) 


3. Guatemala: 


In Old Guatemala. 10 min. Travelogue of 
Guatemala, including a sequence taken in 
Dutch Guiana, waterfalls, lakes, volcanoes, sea, 
ruins, and views of ancient Antigua, jungle 
life, Mayan sculpture, coffee industry. (Twen- 
tieth-Century-Fox) 


4. Mexico: 


Film: Large Pottery of San Bartolo Coyotepec. 
15 min. Demonstrates a method of making pot- 
tery from black clay by a primitive process. 
(Harmon) 


5. Peru: 


Peru’s Coastal Region. 12 min. Color. Lush 
vegetation east of the Peruvian Andes. Dis- 
Cusses archeological investigations, museums, 


cites, schools, celebrations, family life on a 
large hacienda. (Castle) 


6. Venezuela: 


Filmstrip: Venezuela, A Good Neighbor. 40 
frames in each of two parts. Free to keep. I. 
Population, rivers, varied climate, terrain, re- 
sources. II. How U. S. technicians and people 
of Venezuela have worked together to discover 
and develop petroleum. (Creole) 


7. Spain: 
War in Spain. 30 min. Free loan. Tells the 
story of a nation divided by a war that lasted 


nearly three years, a war that served as a test- 
ing ground for World War II. (Prudential) 


V. RUSSIAN 
1. Films: 


End of St. Petersburg. 80 min. An old film, 
made for the 10th anniversary of the revolu- 
tion of 1917, considered an epic poem in 
cinematic creation. Through the eyes of a 
young peasant who lives through the upheaval 
in St. Petersburg which culminated in revolu- 
tion in 1917, the film dramatizes the effects and 
changes on groups and classes in terms of in- 
dividuals. (Brandon) 

Heroes of Shipka. 90 min. Apply for rental. 
Directed by Sergei Vasiliev. Treats of the 
Russo-Bulgarian victories in 1877 against the 
Ottoman Turkish rulers of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. (Brandon) 

Soviet Union and its People. Free loan. 19 min, 
Brief study of the Soviet Union and its people. 
Includes the geographical features, climate and 
history of the country, as well as its industry, 
transportation, culture and political organiza- 
tions. Variety of topographical features, and 
discusses the complex temperaments of the in- 
dividual Russian. (Air Force, and Army) 

True Friends. 95 min. Director: M. Kala- 
tozov. Three friends, now middle aged and 
successful, fulfill a boyhood ambition to sail 
down a river on a raft. One is a brain-surgeon, 
one a horse-breeder and one a pompous con- 
troller of buildings who gets caught up in his 
own red tape. No more enjoyable Russian 
comedy has yet reached 16 millimeter. (Bran- 
don) 
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An Unfinished Story. Apply for rental. A fea- 
ture length film, photographed in Leningrad, 
starring Sergei Bondarchuk, Elina Bystritskaya 
and Yevgeny Samoilov. A modern love story 
with excellent, highly expressive portraits of an 
attractive young woman doctor, her egotistical 
suitor Dr. Aganin, and her patient whom she 
really loves. A deeply moving story. (Brandon) 


2. Maps: 


Russian-Text Maps. Political-administrative, 
geological, and physical-political, various sizes 
and prices. (Denoyer-Geppert) 

Atlases. Soviet Union in maps. Geographical 
atlas of U.S.R.R. (Denoyer-Geppert) 

Desk Outline Maps. U.S.R.R., Western Rus- 
sia in Europe, various sizes and prices. (De- 
noyer-Geppert) 

World Literary Pictorial. A panorama of 
world literature, size: 64X44 in. (Denoyer- 
Geppert) 

Wall Outline Maps. Various sizes and prices, 
according to number ordered. (McKinley) 


3. Record: 


Basic Russian Through Conversation. Two 
12” LP records. $9.95. Dialogues in exemplary 
Russian by native Russians, both male and 
female, speaking slowly and distinctly. Pre- 
pared by Prof. Alexis Clement. (Wilmac) 


4. Tapes: 

Familiar Tales. Beginner and intermediate 
level. A series of readings in Russian of selected 
stories universally known in the Western 
world. Vocabulary is simple, and the stories are 
presented in graduated length and complexity. 
(EMC) 

Russian Folk Tales. Beginner and Inter- 
mediate level. Designed for the same level of 
instruction as above, presents a selection of 
classic tales from the Russian folk tradition, 
read by three native speakers of Russian. 
(EMC) 

Russian Tapes. Seventeen tapes. A com- 
plete course of 17 tapes recorded by Dimitry 
Grigorief, based on everyday experiences in 
the lives of modern Russian students, families, 
recreation, etc. Beginning and intermediate. 
Includes manual with each tape. In 7.5 ips or 
3.75 ips. (Sidney Fox) 


iNCHEZ 


The Sounds of Russian. Beginner level. De- 
signed as an aid in pronunciation for beginning 
contains 


students. The recording 


eleven minutes of Russian sounds and dis- 
course. On record, one 7” LP 33} rpm ($1), 


and on tape, single track, 3.75 ips ($2). (EMC) 


Russian 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Films: 

Alphabet Conspiracy. 60 min. Free loan. 
Color. Tells story of the science of languages. 
Explains how language developed and the es- 
sential role it has played in human life. (Bell 
System) 

Europe and You. 25 min. Color. Free. A 
beautifully photographed and charmingly nar- 
rated travelogue, with stops in Paris, Portu- 
gal, Copenhagen, a Greek fishing 
Venice, Rome, Madrid, and the Swiss Alps. 
(Modern Talking) 

Man I Never Saw. Greece. 30 min. Free loan. 
The work of a college, against a background of 
Greek scenes and historical sites. Story of a 


village, 


typical student, Costa, who, on commencement 
day, sees in retrospect his ten years at the col- 
lege. (Trustees) 

Puerto Ricans in the U. S. A series of films 
on the Puerto Rican in this country designed to 
aid in his adjustment to his environment. These 
films have a restricted circulation, for they are 
especially for the use of the schools in New 
York City. Titles: Beyond the Valley, 29 min. 
Spanish narration; Girl from Puerto Rico, 
Living in a Metropolis, about N. Y. City, in 
Spanish narration; This is Puerto Rico, 30 
min. (Inquire: N. Y. City) 


2. Filmstrip: 

Poland in Pictures. 84 frames. Free loan. 
General introduction to Poland today. Shows 
various aspects of Polish life. Script. (Polish 
Embassy) 


3. Records: 


Pedro y el lobo. One 12” 334 rpm. $4.98. 
Famous story narrated in Spanish by Carlos 
Montalban. Music by Symphony Orchestra of 
the Soviet Union. (Monitor) 

Resumen del humor latino-americano, One 
12” LP, with text. $5.95. (Also available on 
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tape.) A variety of authentic Latin American 
humor concerning many topics. (Wilmac) 


VII. TEACHING AIDs 
1. Films: 

Modern Foreign Language Series. Spanish. 
Set of four films, B&W, 10 min. each, dealing 
respectively with: an algebra problem, a party, 
rehearsal of a play, and performance of the 
play. Filmstrips and tapes come with the film. 
Locale of the setting: U. S. (C. B. Ed.) 


2. Language Labs: 

A catalogue of equipment used in language 
laboratories, especially for the small school de- 
siring simple and inexpensive earphones, jack- 
box, phonographs, etc. Also tapes in French, 
German and Spanish. (Language) 


3. Realia: 


Lending Library of Audio-Visual Materials, 
French only. The Society for French-American 
Cultural Services and Educational Aids 
(Facsea), again has for free distribution its 
new catalogue with new materials, including 
tapes, filmstrips, all pertaining to 
France. (Facsea) 


slides, 


4. Records: 


Madrigal’s Magic Key to Spanish. Two 333 
rpm, accompanied by a 500-page book, follow- 
ing well-known methods developed by Miss 
Madrigal. (Wible) 

Spanish Pronuuciation. Also on tape. $5.95. 
Manual. Contains exercises on vowels, con- 
sonants, diphthongs, accentuation, phrases, con- 
versation. (Wilmac) 

Spanish Simplified. $5.95. Students from 
Latin America and Spain tell about events that 
are as varied as interesting. (Wilmac) 


3. Tapes: 

Circling the Globe. Spanish Simplified. 7" reel, 
7.5 ips. $8.95 dual track, also text. For use in 
second or third semester; short sentences and 
simple grammatical construction. (Wilmac) 

Learn Fluent Spanish. Phrases spoken slowly 
by natives from Latin America. Consists of two 
7", 3.75 ips. $14.95. (Wilmac) 

Peter and Pepe. A series of fifteen tapes de- 


signed as an orientation program for children of 
Puerto Rican background in the New York 
City schools. Pepe meets new situations with 
the help of his friend Peter. Available to N. Y. 
schools through Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction (N. Y. City). 

Self-Taught Spanish. One 7” dual track, 
3.75 ips, $8.95, or one 7” dual track, 7.5 ips, 
$12.95. (Folkways) 

Spanish in the Elementary School. Used in 
public schools in the District of Columbia, 
kindergarten through sixth grade. With Man- 
ual. One tape, 3.75 ips, dual track, $11, and one 
tape 7.5 ips, dual track, $13.75. (Wible) 

6. TV Programs: 

Recent TV programs in foreign languages: 
KNME-TV, Albuquerque, N. M., Spanish. 
WEDU-TV, Tampa, Spanish. KTVQ-TV, 
Oklahoma, operated by Oklahoma City Public 
Schools plans to offer several FLES. WHYY- 
TV, Philadelphia, Russian. KETA-TV, Okla- 
homa City, Russian. WGBH-TV, Boston, 
Russian. WQED, Pittsburgh, Russian. Others 
offering Russian: WETS, Detroit; KUED, 
Salt Lake City; WUNC, Chapel Hill. 


7. Wall Pictures for Guided Compositions. 


Prepared in England by Gerald Fleming, and 
distributed by University of London Press, 
Ltd. Set of sixteen wall pictures, each 243 X32”. 
In French or English only at present. Subtle 
humor, designed for ‘‘young people.” The set in 
British currency: 32/6. (Univ. of London) 


VIII. Aup1o-VisuaL News 


Lab film. The Rheen Califone Co. has for dis- 
tribution a film describing the use of elec- 
tronic language laboratories in the teaching of 
foreign languages. The 10-minute color film 
describes the methodology and various types 
of experiments used in the stepped-up learning 
procedure. (Rheen) 

Language Institutes Films. The U. S. Office 
of Education sponsors four films dealing with 
the first four language institutes under the 
NDEA, Colorado, Michigan, Texas and LSU, 
all 21 min., color, covering the entire program 
in each school. Available free through MLA. 
(MLA) 

Multi-Lingual A-V System. An audio-visual 
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system has been designed with a 16 mm rear- 
projection system, electrically interlocked with 
a 16 mm magnetic film reproducer which car- 
ries a four-language sound track. A selector 
switch and headphones at each seat in the 
auditorium permits each auditor to select the 
desired language. 

Foreign Language Dubbing. This service is 
now available by professional, native-born 
voices, with proper accents and correct dia- 
lects, in Europe and in the U. S. (Vicom) 

Russian on TV. Some 4000 students in 100 
schools in and near Salt Lake City are learning 
Russian from classes through educational sta- 
tion KUED-TV. The course, taught by Rus- 
sian-born Andrei K. Anastasion, is attended on 
a voluntary basis. 

Jos—E SANCHEZ 

University of Illinois (Chicago) 


KEY TO DISTRIBUTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Air Force: U. S. Air Force, Central Film Exchange, 8900 S- 
Broadway, St. Louis 23, Mo. 

Army, Dept. of the: Ist Army: Governor Island, N. Y. 4. 

Austrian Consulate General, Room 454, 527 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Bell System: Apply through local Bell System business 
office. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 

Canadian Consulate General, New Orleans office only: 215 
International Trade Mart. 

Castle Films: Main office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

C-B Educational Films, Inc., 690 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

Creole Petroleum Corp., 1230 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 

Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, II. 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 


EMC Recordings Corp., 806 East Seventh St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 

FACSEA: Franco-American Services and Educational 
Aids, 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 21. 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36. 

Fox, Sidney, Children’s Music Center, 5373 Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

German Tourist Information Office, 11 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 7. 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17. 

Language Institute, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Lufthansa German Airlines, 555 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

McGraw-Hill, Film Division, 330 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 

McKinley Publishing Co., 809-811 N. 19th St., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 

MLA: Modern Language Association, 6 Washington 
Square North, N. Y. 3. 

Monitor Language Laboratories, 1818 M. St., Washington 
6, D.C. 

National Information Bureau, Am. Assoc. of Teachers of 
French, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. Y. City: Board of Education of N. Y. City, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 131 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
NN. ¥. 

Polish Embassy, 2440 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 9, 
>. 

Quebec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Public Relations, 
Box 36, Newark 1, N. J. 

Rheen Califone Corp., 1020 N. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 

Trustees of Athens College, 40 Worth St., N. Y. 13. 

Twentieth-Century Fox, Hollywood, Calif. 

University of London Press, Ltd., London, England. 

Vicom, Inc., 70 Aberthaw Rd., Rochester 10, N. Y., or 2 
Rue Richer, Paris, France. 

Wilmac Recorders, 921 East Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellows 


A study of 1031 statements by the successful 
candidates for Fellowships in 1959-60 showed 
the following foreign language pattern: no lan- 
guage, 4%; one language, 45%; two languages, 
31%; three languages, 14%; more than three 
languages, 7%. Twenty-two percent of the Fel- 
lows had studied or traveled abroad or came 


from foreign-born families. By contrast, a sam- 
ple of 100 of the lowest unsuccessful candidates 
in the 1959 competition shows the following 
background: no language, 26%; one language, 
56%; two languages, 12%; three languages, 
5%; more than three languages, 1%. 
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Notes and News 


The Donauschwaben Project in Cincinnati 


To transmit to their offspring more effectively their 
language heritage, the SOCIETY OF THE DONAU- 
SCHWABEN! in Cincinnati established in the fall of 1958 
an evening school.? During the school year, every Friday 
from 7 till 9 p.m., gradeschool children who understand Ger- 
man are being taught how also to read and write this lan- 
guage. On the first night, about 60 children between the ages 
of 6 to 14 appeared in the centrally situated Hughes High 
School; after two school years, on the last night, we also had 
about 60. The parents do not have to belong to the spon- 
soring society; they just are to bring their children and take 
turns in “‘emergencies.’”? 

Since at the beginning there were no books I mimeo- 
graphed work sheets containing selections from German 
school- and children’s books, thus creating a common 
vocabularly for things and activities in the classroom, also 
little stories, games, songs, fun with words, poems, and 
riddles appropriate for the season. The usual] procedure for 
these Friday evenings during the first year, while I was 
the only teacher, was to begin with a song and then engage 
my pupils in various exercises, dictations, reading, singing, 
poems, games. I let the children speak to me in their 
dialects but answer them in standard German which they 
are encouraged to use. 

Soon I realized that SPELLING had to be carried on 
systematically. A book from Germany, Fritz Faerber, 
“Frohes Schaffen mit der Rechtschreibfibel,” luckily soon 
fell into my hands. We have been working with this book 
ever since. Often all children, except the very shy ones, 
were called to the blackboards in groups of ten in order to 
learn how to listen and react, e.g. to write the German 
diphthong “ei” and not the English letter “i” in “Eis,” 
English “ice.” The other children would write the words 
themselves, compare and correct, and at the end of the 
first year, every child was eager to demonstrate his progress 
at the blackboard. 

Poems and songs have been used extensively since we 
started. They offer welcome relaxation, necessary on a 
Friday night, after a full week of school. Secondly, poems 
and songs enhance word mastery and contribute to a uni- 
form pronunciation, an important factor with such a 
heterogeneous group. Finally, the children should have 
something to present, so far: two German Christmas pro- 
grams, two entertainments for Mother’s Day, a scout meet- 
ing, a PTA meeting, and a valuable contribution to our 
college students’ celebration in honor of the German poet 
Friedrich Schiller. Towards the end of our first school year, 
with the help of the German Consulate in Cleveland and 
the Institute for foreign relations in Stuttgart, Germany, 
we could buy the speller mentioned above and various 
readers and received 20 free children’s books, the founda- 
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tion of a German lending library for our pupils, now com- 
prising about 150 volumes for all grades, a working incen- 
tive to outside reading. They love the books which have 
attractive jackets, colorful illustrations, and familiar con- 
tent, like American and English children’s ‘‘classics” in 
German, or the German originals for stories they knew 
first in English. Especially popular are such items as 
“Bambi,” “Peter Pan,’’ “Robinson Crusoe,” “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,” “Hansi,”’ “Heidi,” “Max and Moritz,” etc. 

The German readers and the growing interest of capable 
mothers made it possible to divide the children into three 
groups during the school year 1959-1960. Ages overlap, of 
course. A lively former German “‘Kindergarten”’ teacher took 
charge of the beginners, 6-10 years old; they use the prim- 
er, “Mein erstes Buch’ by Hans Brueckl. A second 
group, 7-12 years old, enjoy the gay second grade reader 
“Mein Lesebuch,” while the advanced pupils, 9-14 years 
old, study and read a German fifth grade book. A devoted 
mother who had attended all the sessions of the first year 
is responsible for reading and discussion while I took over 
the spelling and creative writing in both groups. All these 
books are currently being used in Public Schools in Bavaria, 
Germany. We three mothers (my son is also enrolled) co- 
ordinate our efforts, and 20 minutes before 9 o’clock, all 
children assemble in the largest room for announcements, 
singing, word games, reciting, or watching a German movie 
together.‘ 

Without a doubt, a school like ours is an ideal helper 
because parents, even when they still speak their native 
language at home, seem to be too busy or reluctant to be 


1The ‘“Donauschwaben,” i.e. “Swabians from the 
Danube,” have societies in major cities in Canada and the 
United States of America. Every American who wants to 
cultivate German language and customs may join. The 
name is a tribute to the Swabians who for about 200 years 
had preserved their German language while being loyal, 
progressive citizens of the Balkans. Most of the members 
in Cincinnati are craftsmen, many of whom are refugees 
from (or hail from?) the Balkans. 

2In Cleveland, Chicago and New York, instruction is 
offered through the Donauschwaben Societies in Saturday 
German classes for children. 

3 Hughes High School is otherwise occupied by evening 
classes for adults who must not be disturbed. 

4 We have been working without remuneration so that 
the parents had to pay only a nominal fee to build up our 
library. However, for the coming school year the school 
committee decided to follow the example of other cities and 
charge from $5.00 to $15.00 per family and school year to 
compensate the teachers and helpers for their work. 
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bothered with reading and writing regularly; it creates 
healthy, happy competition with other children of similar 
background and gives them the moral support they need 
as long as it is not natural for every American child to 
know at least two languages. “TI write all the letters to our 
cousins in Germany now,” one boy proudly told the class 
when we spoke about applying our language skills. Chil- 
dren who hear both languages from people who speak them 
well are not getting confused. Moreover, bilingualism, a 
fine goal in itself, is a good basis to learn other languages 
because it educates the mind to think in the foreign medium 
instead of trying to literally translate English idioms, a 
practice which tends to plague the more mature student. If 
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I compare my good, hard working college students with the 
happy-go-lucky youngsters in the German Night School, I 
think the Donauschwaben had a splendid idea, and the 
Cincinnati Board of Education must be thanked for grant 
ing permission and assigning the necessary rooms and 
facilities. It is generally agreed that childhood is the best 
time for acquiring languages; by the same token, it is easy 
for a youngster to retain proficiency in the one his parents 
were educated in. 
ANNE K. GRUENBAUER 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Quotations from an Historical Book 


The following are quotations from Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages (1893). 


Edward S. Joynes: “ . . . as for learning to speak in the 
college classroom the idea is futile, and all the time devoted 
thereto is almost utterly wasted. ... Whatever may be 


said for the so-called ‘natural method’ with individuals, or 
in private classes taught under special conditions for special 
objects (and here its merits may be great), yet for collegiate 
or even school work proper it is a delusion and a snare. Who 
among us has not witnessed the helplessness of pupils 
trained by this method for all literary and higher linguistic 
work?” 

F. C. DeSumichrast: ‘‘When it comes to trying to teach 
more than a dozen persons at a time to speak in a foreign 
language, the task is so much beyond the powers of even 
very good instructors, that they tire themselves out without 
corresponding good results.” 

William R. Price ‘The reform method in modern-lan- 
guage instruction . . . would necessitate the postponement 
of the reading of real literature beyond the secondary 
period, and thus make impossible for ninety per cent of our 
pupils the attainment of the fundamental aim of the in- 
struction.” 


C. H. Grandgent: “When we reflect that it takes us, with 
fully an hour’s exercise per diem, ten or fifteen years to 
master our native tongue, we can perhaps estimate the 
amount of skill that is to be produced by six-hours practice 
scattered over a term of three years.” and “TI think it would 
be no exaggeration to say that if we spent all our three 
years on translation and grammar, our best pupils would, 
at the end of that time, be just in proper condition to begin 
serious work in composition.” 

E. H. Babbitt: Columbia “After two years thorough 
work, with the emphasis on translation, college students 
can enter a course conducted entirely in German with very 
little disadvantage, and come out at the end of the year 
much better than those who enter it after a half-dozen 
years of ‘natural method’.”’ 

Methods of Teaching Modern Languages is one of those 
out-of-print works that call loudly for re-issuance, in the 
interests of general information and of the avoidance of 
academic waste-effort. 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College 
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Book Reviews 


Jacquemont, par Alexander W. Brown, Gilbert 
Chinard, Gabrielle Duprat, Pierre Huard, 
Pierre Josserand, Yves Lassius, Rene Le- 
riche, Jean F. Leroy, Augustin Lombard, 
Francois Michel, Jean Théodoridés, Henri 
de Villenoisy. Préface par Jean Filliozat. 461 
pages. Edité par le Muséum National 
d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, 1959. 

This is the third volume of the series of “Les Grands 
Naturalistes Frangais,”’ a collection of works directed by 
Roger Heim, the Director of the Muséum National 
d’Histoire Naturelle in Paris. The two preceding works 
were Buffon, published in 1952, and Tournefort, published 
in 1957. The fact that the Muséum National d’Histoire 
Naturelle chose Victor Jacquemont as the third subject in 
this series should indicate the importance that it attaches 
to the activities of this natural scientist, whose untimely 
death at the age of 31 deprived France of the genius of a 
man whose glory would undoubtedly have brought even 
greater fame to French natural science than it did, if he 
had been able to complete a normal life span. Nevertheless, 
the Muséum accorded him the honor of burial in the Jardin 
des Plantes and his activities, even though terminated 
prematurely, have importance in the history of science. 

Jacquemont spent four years (1828-1832) in India as an 
“éleve-voyageur” for the Muséum and his death occurred 
in that country, brought on, undoubtedly, by the rigors of 
travel in that age and by his own uncompromising deter- 
mination to complete his work in India. The notes taken on 
his travels were edited by the Muséum and appeared as the 
Voyage dans I’ Inde, a work in six volumes published from 
1835 to 1841. Among the editors was Prosper Mérimée, one 
of Jacquemont’s friends. Various editions of his letters 
have appeared since his death. Written without the least 
idea of eventual publication, they present a brilliant pic- 
ture of Paris during the Restoration, a very interesting ac- 
count of a trip to the United States in 1826 in an effort to 
forget an unhappy love affair, and a description of life in 
India during the period of his travels there. Like Buffon and 
Pascal therefore, Jacquemont not only distinguished him- 
self as a scientist but also a writer. 

The present study was written by various distinguished 
scholars and scientists. For example, Professor Gilbert 
Chinard has given a detailed account of Jacquemont’s trip 
to the United States in 1826 and his experiences there. The 
Frenchman had come to this country in a very depressed 
state of mind, which explains, in part, the often biased, 
intolerant and uncharitable nature of so many of his com- 
ments about American life. His observations, nevertheless, 
reveal his keen insight and possess great interest as a pic- 
ture of the essentially narrow and smug American society 
of the early nineteenth century as seen through the eyes of 
4 member of the most cultivated society of Paris. How 
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could America fail to appear provincial to a man who 
counted such persons as Mérimée, Stendhal, Judith Pasta, 
Baron Gérard, Rossini, Lafayette and other prominent 
figures of that age among his intimates? 

The late Francois Michel prepared, with his usual 
penetration, a section concerning Jacquemont’s relations 
with Stendhal. Once more, the admirer of Henri Beyle will 
have cause to regret the death of this devoted Stendhalian. 
This section alone makes the present volume an invaluable 
one for the literary history of the early nineteenth century, 
and especially for Stendhal studies. Frangois Michel con- 
cludes, contrary to the opinion generally held until now, 
that it is erroneous to consider these two men as close 
friends. 

This work also contains an equally important study of 
the relations between Jacquemont and Prosper Mérimée 
presented by Pierre Josserand of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and an account of Jacquemont’s travels in India 
from 1828 to 1832 written by Alexander W. Brown of the 
University of Aberdeen. 

Sections dealing with Jacquemont’s contributions to 
science and his relations with scientists of that time have 
been contributed by eminent specialists. These portions 
demonstrate further the broad interests and genius of this 
extraordinary man. 

Here is a figure little known in the history of French 
literature, except among those admirers of Stendhal and 
Mérimée who have read widely in the works of these two 
writers. This volume should result in greater recognition of 
Jacquemont’s importance in French letters and science. 

James F. MARSHALL 

University of Wisconsin—M ilwaukee 


BLonp, GEORGES. J’ai vu vivre l’ Amérique de 
New York @ Hollywood. Paris: Arthéme 
Fayard, 1957. 311 pages. Frs. 900. 


To the mis-information disseminated abroad about the 
United States by American movies and American tourists, 
reports by itinerant Frenchmen can occasionally be added. 
In this book, obviously written for French consumption, 
Georges Blond has good intentions, and at times his ob- 
servations about America are just and accurate, but often 
his reporting casts more light on Frenchmen than on Ameri- 
cans. He left France with certain notions and ideas, and 
he found individuals and events in the United States to 
support them. 

There is also a patronizing air about this book that at 
times is only vague but which in other places is very likely 
to be almost offensive. His comments on American cordial- 
ity and friendliness will probably evoke derisive retorts, 
but more vexatious to Americans will be his sweeping gen- 
eralizations about the American economic system. He 
succumbs to the usual clichés. Planned obsolescence of our 
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products keeps our factories humming and our people em- 
ployed. 


Toutes les femmes vous diront qu’une paire de bas de 
nylon américain dure deux jours. Et l’opinion générale 
et non controversée est que les fabricants sortent inten- 
tionnellement des bas si fragiles pour accroitre la con- 
sommation (p. 60). 


Automobiles of today are less durable than those of five 
years ago—a story that has been making the rounds for 
decades. 

In housing he finds the same situation. Neither archi- 
tects nor home owners are concerned with durability. 
Provided that the houses last twenty-five years, the dura- 
tion of the time payments, everyone is satisfied. 


Comment vivrons-nous dans trente ans? vous disent les 
Américains. ...I] est en tout cas certain que toute 
maison construite en 1957 sera non seulement démodée, 
mais inutilisable. Vivons dans le présent (p. 209). 


The author often graciously disqualifies himself as a 
judge and, having thus disarmed potential critics, makes 
his inferences from the most fragile evidence. Fortunately 
he spares his readers much of the deplorable race problem 
in this country, but his one reference may be quite suffi- 
cient to implant a false idea of the extent of racial preju- 
dice here. 

M. Blond detests American food: “Et la nourriture 
de |’Américain moyen est pour nous decevante et méme 
désagréable...les légumes toujours décoivent... la 
nourriture a l’hétel était exécrable” (pp. 63-64). He makes 
one magnanimous concession: 


Nous avons trés bien mangé chez nos amis américains et 
dans un certain nombre de restaurants. Mais ces amis 
...avient tous été plus ou moins touchés de culture 
culinaire francaise, et ces restaurants étaient francais 
ou italiens (p. 63). 


One wishes the French elite at least could be content with 
their culinary superiority, generaily conceded, without 
feeling the need to shout about it so much. One fears some 
Americans, reading this book, might think they haven’t 
much else to shout about, an attitude too frequently en- 
countered. 

Other conventional ideas trotted out by M. Blond con- 
cern the American obsession with condensed books, cello- 
phane, ice-water, frozen foods, installment buying, re- 
frigeration, supermarkets, and fire engines to fill our cul- 
tural vacuum. Frozen foods contribute to a general weak- 
ening of the American physique. Supermarkets sell frozen 
food and save time for their customers. But the most 
numerous and efficacious means of saving time does not 
prevent Americans from spending time in record numbers 
in psychiatric hospitals. “C’est dans les supermarkets que 
j'ai éprouvé directement et intensément que quelque chose 
n’allait pas” (p. 144). He predicts their eventual demise. 

The book, however, is genuinely interesting. It is good 
to look at ourselves as others see us, although M. Blond 
obviously should have visited us a little longer. He men- 
tions the diversity and variety of the American scene but 
doesn’t hesitate to make observations from a few super- 
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ficial contacts of doubtful validity. These observations 
will undoubtedly confirm the average French reader in his 
stereotyped conceptions of l’Américain moyen and do little 
to create respect for him. One expects travelling Americans 
to write things like this, but somehow it hardly seems 
proper for the French to do it. 

Let us conclude this review with a note of humility as 
verbalized by a great forebearer of M. Blond: “Ce qui 
nous rend la vanité des autres insupportable, c’est qu’elle 
blesse la nétre.”’ 

RAyMOND N. ANDES 

Bridgewater College (Virginia) 


Hucues, Dorotuy, Madeleine, premier livre 
de francais, Francestown, New Hampshire, 
Marshall Jones Company, 1959, 102 pp. 
There is no indication for what grade level this little 

book is intended. The type of material presented seems 

best adapted for children in the later grades of the elemen- 
tary school or in junior high. 

The book presents its comments about the language 
ingeniously in a series of letters written (in English) by a 
young French miss. It contains a wealth of practical vo- 
cabulary, many amusing drawings and some excellent 
teaching devices. However, in spite of these qualities, it 
seems impractical as a beginning text for children. Unreal- 
istic demands are made upon the child’s memory from the 
very beginning. For example, on the fourth page of text we 
find the question, ‘‘Portez-vous ]’eau dans le chapeau?” 
and the child is expected to answer, ‘Non, mademoiselle, 
je ne porte pas l’eau dans le chapeau; je porte l’eau dans 
le seau.’’ One normally «xpects a beginning text to start 
with very short simple statements that can be easily 
memorized. 

Apparently the child is expected to read the French 
text right from the start, a practice usually considered un- 
desirable at this level. The Modern Language Association 
recommends that children be taught to understand, to 
speak, to read and to write in that order. 

Some of the suggestions designed to aid the child in 
pronouncing French would do more harm than good. We 
are told, for instance, that “e sounds like oo in the word 
foot,” that ‘ot sounds like wa in want,” and that “en, em, 
an, am all sound alike. Again you can’t miss if you pinch 
your nose very tightly and say aw.” This reviewer can 
miss by a country mile. 

Despite these obvious defects the book could be 4 
highly useful supplementary text in the hands of a well- 
trained and experienced teacher. There are a number of 
excellent beginning textbooks for elementary school 
children but there is a dearth of practical material for the 
second and third year of language instruction. This book 
could supply help at this level. 

CHARLES W. COLMAN 

University of Nebraska 


Humes, Joy. Elementary French: Work-Text— 
Grades V and up. Chicago: Children’s Press, 
1960. 64 pp. $0.75. 


The popularity of teaching foreign languages starting 
in the elementary schools is evident if we examine the 
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figures showing the number of school systems introducing 
such programs. Another criterion we could use is the ap- 
pearance of materials of instruction for such purposes. 
More and more textbooks have appeared during this past 
decade than ever before. 

Joy Hume’s Elementary French meets the needs of 
teachers and pupils engaged in the process of learning 
French. The contents of the book are based on the author’s 
personal experience in teaching the language to children. 

It stresses the direct method, and the modern principle of 
repetitidn and imitation, rather than deductive reasoning, 
is used. It is believed that with children the use of “gram- 
matical rules” should be avoided until they have become 
acquainted with the stream of sounds and the structure of 
the language. The author vividly presents her material in 
context and in such a way that children couldn’t resist 
wishing to learn the subject. If this is done by using mate- 
rial concerning the doings of French children paralleled with 
those of American children one can be sure children are 
going to respond. 

Elementary French (64 pp.) consists of 20 lessons, 5 “‘re- 
views”’ (one after every 4 lessons), a list of classroom expres- 
sions, a vocabulary list and an appendix of certain usages 
in language (pronouns, adjectives, verbs). 

A typical lesson has, at the beginning, a drawing with 
the main vocabulary labeled in French, thus avoiding the 
use of English. This is followed by verbs, both regular and 
irregular, conjugated in the conventional manner. In the 
third part we find sentences in which the pictured vocabu- 
lary and the new verbs are used together, with about five 
or six new words which couldn’t be easily explained with- 
out the use of translation. This includes idioms such as 
avoir l’air de, faire manger and beaucoup de monde. The 
translation is found upside down at the bottom of the 
page, so that the pupil can try to guess the word from the 
context first before verifying the meaning. The fourth part 
of the lesson consists of a composition written in French, 
supposedly by the American students. The composition 
embodies the main features of the lesson and review 
material from previous ones. After this, the pupil has 
space where he can write his own composition, follow- 
ing more or less the pattern already established by the 
handwritten composition. This gives the student the op- 
portunity to think and write in French, based on imitation. 
It is expected that each lesson will require a minimum of 
five (5) days. 

The “revisions” consist of fill-in-blanks exercises (Jl 
fait... en hiver.), questions to be answered (Ou se trouve 
le jardin zoologique?), sentences to be finished (Marie a 
peur ...), and misstatements of fact based on the lesson 
to be corrected (Les enfants n’obéissent pas d leurs parents.). 

Six hundred words, along with the most frequently 
used idioms, make up the vocabulary. Important irregular 
verbs, such as avoir, étre, voir, aller, venir, devoir, pouvotr, 
and vouloir, along with the present, the passé composé, the 
imperfect, and the future of the regular first and second 
conjugation verbs are thoroughly drilled. The author in- 
troduces early the reflexive verbs. Pronouns, including en, 
are presented. 

The words used throughout the book are listed alpha- 
betically at the end and, instead of the conventional 


English translation, we find a reference to the lesson in 
which the word was first introduced. The author wants the 
pupil to find the meaning of a word in context. 

On the inside of the back cover, with reference to the 
appendix, it says that it is “purposefully meager. The exam- 
ples found there are intended to be used as models for the 
student who wishes to check his own work. There is no 
attempt at grammatical explanation, although the indi- 
vidual teacher may see fit to introduce some grammar rules 
throughout the year.” 

The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
In some drawings the labels are not very clear, however. 
Examples of these are drawings on page 14 (le bureau), 
page 16 (names of items on the basket), and page 24 (le 
bonhomme de neige). 

Numbers are introduced indirectly by placing them on 
the cover of the book and also at the bottom of each page, 
for example, page trente-trois (33). Thus, the teacher can, 
al a very early stage, use the numbers and make reference 
to definite pages by using the French names for the num- 
bers. 

For teachers who like to have their students perform 
before a group there is a dramatization called Une Piéce 
Pour Noél which could be presented in a school assembly 
by the class and in which a sizeable number of pupils can 
participate. 

The whole work-text aims at a socialized presentation 
of French and the book should prove fascinating for chil- 
dren learning French. Miss Humes’ work should be par- 
ticularly welcomed and become a very popular text in our 
elementary schools. 

WALDEMAR MarTfas 

Columbia University 


HINGLEY, RONALD. Soviet Prose. A Reader. 
New York and London: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1959. x+238. $3.50. 


The reviewer and all Slavists will welcome this excel- 
lent addition to our available, but still, inadequate supply 
of Russian readers. Professor Hingley is University Lec- 
turer in Russian, at Oxford University, and also the 
author of Russian: A Modern Primer. The collection con- 
tains an end vocabulary, and at the end also, detailed and 
useful explanatory notes, explaining difficulties to stu- 
dents, and also supplying a thumbnail sketch of each 
writer. 

There are in all fifteen selections, almost all short stor- 
ies. They, for the most part, represent authors of the Period 
of War Communism in the 1920’s, and include such well- 
known writers as Babel’, Katayev, Aleksey N. Tolstoy, 
Boris Pil’nyak and others. While there is a great deal of 
humor in these tales, they also are grim and depressing, 
referring as they do to a particularly agonizing epoch of 
Russian history. Professor Hingley states in his introduc- 
tion: “On the whole the most difficult (but also the best) 
prose of the Soviet period is that of the 1920’s.” This is 
indeed a statement open to serious question, but the editor 
must be given credit for preparing extraordinarily good 
notes and vocabulary, which will help the student to cope 
with the difficulties which are found in these highly idio- 
matic selections. 
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A few words about other selections. Victor Nekrasov is 
represented by “In Stalingrad,” referring to World War 
II, while Mikhail Sholokhov’s Tikhiy Don is honored by 
an excerpt. The same is true for Vladimir Dudintsev’s 
Ne Kilebom Yedinom. Finally, there are selections by 
Mikhail Bulgakov and the irrepressible II’f and Petrov. 

The chief objection of the reviewer is to the heavy rep- 
resentation from the War Communism period, and the 
slighting of later authors. Despite this, this carefully-done 
text ought to prove extremely useful reading for students 
who have completed basic grammar, and who wish to be- 
come acquainted with everyday spoken Russian through 
the medium of fiction. Typography and format are good; 
there are no illustrations. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Hingley will continue to 
produce texts of this fine quality. 

JacoB ORNSTEIN 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 

Graduate School 

Washington 25, D. C. 


LEHMANN, W. P., REHDER, HELMUT, SHAW, 
Leroy R., WerBow, S. N., Review and Prog- 
ress in German. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1959, pp. xiv+ 265. $3.90. 

The fifteen lessons of this book offer a well organized re- 
view of German grammar. Each lesson consists of a short 
introductory selection which contains the salient features 
of the particular lesson: a set of exercises which often con- 
tain model sentences; a grammatical discussion; and a 
longer narrative which is followed by questions. There is an 
end vocabulary, but both introductory and terminal read- 
ing selections of a lesson have their own vocabularies. The 
topics of the reading matter are up-to-date; they include 
atomic warfare and space travel. The end narratives are 
connected. They tell about the vacation experiences of an 
American student, complete with “romance” and engage- 
ment. 

The language is generally fresh and idiomatic. Excep- 
tion must be taken, however, to words such as Konnaisseur 
(64), Logis (124), and Exkursion (148), which should have 
been replaced by Kenner, Unterkunft, and Ausflug, and to 
laufen in the meaning of walk (258), which is not hoch- 
deutsch. Viele Menschen wundern sich iiber die Zukunft (32) 
is an anglicism. An exercise (45) seems to imply that there 
is a word Poetiker. A Handtasche (61) is usually not carried 
by a man. Jénner is more frequent than Jenner (202). 

The translation of “If he’d been in your place” and “If 
there were only more time”’ (80) requires the use of idioms 
which are not listed in the book. Likewise, the student can- 
not get eines Nachts for “one night” (128). 

The book is almost free of misprints. A comma is miss- 
ing on p. 42. Auseinander zu setzen should be one word. The 
vocabulary on p. 149 erroneously repeats some words of the 
vocabulary of p. 140. 

The book has an attractive format and is a valuable ad- 
dition to the small number of appealing German review 
grammars. 

IGNACE FEUERLICHT 

Sta. Univ. Coll. of Ed. 

New Paliz, N. Y. 


REVIEWS 


D. 
Beginners. 
Ronald Press Co. (1958). 290 pp. $3.75. 


CuNzZ, DIETER, 
York: The 


AND 
New 


Var, Curtis C. 


German for 


This book offers in twenty-one lessons a sound intro 
duction to German. The structure of the book, and espe 
cially its presentation of the grammar is clear. The main 
reading selections concern two Americans studying in Ger 
many and living with a German family. They are not overly 
exciting, although there is sometimes an attempt at being 
funny. The closing reading selections of each lesson are 
about German geography, history, legends, etc. A com 
mendable feature is the addition of six folk-songs. The 
exercise material is varied and abundant. The photographs 
are few but well chosen. 

The following minor objections may be raised. The book 
uses in its first lessons the du-form exclusively, although in 
many sentences only Sie is correct. Teachers using this 
textbook are practically compelled to be for weeks auf dem 
Duzfuss with their students, an awkward situation which 
not all might relish. On p. 17 the student cannot at this 
state translate correctly “Are you German?”. The asser 
tion that Germany and Denmark were at war only in 1864 
(42) is misleading. So is the statement (43) that Switzer- 
land and Austria were once a part of the “Deutsches 
Reich.”’ Sassest (70) is not explained. In the title “Das 
Zerbrochene Ringlein” (240) the second word ought not to 
be capitalized. Gehen on p. 111 is an anglicism for fa/ren. So 
is ‘‘am Bahnhof treffen’’ (145) for ‘“abholen.” 

The plural of some nouns is omitted in the lesson vocab- 
ulary. Bruder (173) has a wrong plural. Durch’s (226) does 
not need an apostrophe. Laufen (72) is not in the lesson 
vocabulary. Schiiler is not listed in the lesson vocabulary 
or end vocabulary. 

This expertly done grammar is very well printed and 
can be highly recommended to teachers who use an eclectic 
approach. 

IGNACE FEUERLICHT 

Sta. Univ. Coll. of Ed. 

New Paltz, N. Y. 


HeEINz MESSINGER, Langenscheidts Handwir- 
terbuch. Deutsch-Englisch. Berlin-Schéneberg 
Langenscheidt KG, 1959, pp. 672. 

What are the desiderata one looks for in judging the 
value of a foreign language dictonary? Some of them are as 
follows: 


. Large vocabulary 

. Covering many fields 

. Accuracy of definitions 

. Abundance of idioms 

. Modernity 

. Aids to pronunciation 

. Broad, general, not provincial 
. Facility of use 


nN 


Langenscheidt’s Handworterbuch satisfies these re 
quirements to a remarkably high degree. On 672 pages i! 
defines 75,000 words. It was planned for use by busines: 
correspondents, commercial engineers, technicians, econ? 
mists, conference interpreters, linguists, court officials 
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even people concerned with sports, the film industry, tele- 
vision, military matters, as well as natural science of a gen- 
eral character. In a word, a remarkably large number of 
fields is covered in this comprehensive volume. 

Various “Stichwérter” were checked and the accuracy 
of the definitions was noted. An unusually large number of 
idiomatic expressions occurs. Numerous neologisms, such 
as ‘“‘Managerkrankheit”’ (stress disease) appear, but ap- 
parently only those which have demonstrated their prac- 
ticality, lexicographical interest, and likelihood of survival. 

Indicating the pronunciation of the individual words, 
as was done in the old edition of the Cassell’s German-Eng- 
lish Dictionary by Karl Breul, might have increased the 
value of the Langenscheidt Handwérterbuch. However, 
this would have added greatly to the cost of the book. For 
the student of the language, the “Phonetic Values of Let- 
ters and Groups of Letters’’ covering six pages and the 
“German Pronunciation”’ covering three pages should suf- 
fice in most cases. The plurals of nouns would be helpful, 
too. 

Few dialect words occur, but numerous colloquialisms 
enliven the text. Giving both British and American trans- 
lations in many cases obviates any possible charge of pro- 
vincialism. The dictionary handles easily. The typography 
is clear. Accent is indicated where needed. 

A table of “Current German Abbreviations” and one of 
“German Weights and Measures” supplement the lexico- 
graphical material and add to the usefulness of the book. 

The points adduced here indicate that Langenscheidt’s 
Handworterbuch is a valuable contribution to the field of 
lexicography. It should prove to be a worthwhile tool in 
the hands of the translator, the businessman, the re- 
searcher, the individual interested in general science and 
engineering, as well as the teacher and student of German. 

ALBERT W. HOLZMANN 

Rutgers University 
THomaAs F. MAGNER AND LUDMILA ALEXEEV. 

The Sounds of Russian. St. Paul, Minnesota 

(806 East 7th St). EMC Recordings Cor- 

poration. 1958. (3 pages of text and one 333 

Long Play Record, Sides 1 and 2). 


The sounds of Russian are competently presented in this 
useful little set. Utmost use is made of the contrast of 
minimal sound pairs, particularly with respect to Russian 
non-palatalized and palatalized consonants. A bit more 
emphasis should have been laid on the relative values of 
vowels in stressed versus non-stressed positions. The 
choice of words to illustrate particular sounds is, in gen- 
eral, satisfactory. At the very end a sample of a connected 
passage is given, in the form of the well-known fable of the 
“Fox and the Raven.” 

The quality of the recording itself seems very good, al- 
though it would have been preferable to have entrusted 
the English portion to a native speaker of English. 

Altogether this little set should prove useful both to 
students and teachers alike, particularly those who in 
their own milieu do not have opportunities to hear the pro- 
bunciations of native Russians. 

JACOB ORNSTEIN 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Graduate School 


M. [. BALLa. Pryjmennyky v anhlijs’kij movi: 
Kyjiv: Derzavne ucbovo-pedahohiéne vyd- 
avnyctvo “Radjans’ka §Skola,” 1958. 150 
pages. 

This is the first Ukrainian survey of English preposi- 
tions and, we must add, a good one. Intended for use in 
Ukrainian high schools, colleges and universities, this book 
may successfully serve here as a manual for those who 
study the modern Ukrainian language and, in particular, 
its phraseology. 

Balla’s Pryjmennyky v anilijs’kij movi has four chap- 
ters dealing with: a) origin of English prepositions, their 
function in the language and place in the sentences, 
b) classification and practical usage, c) comparative usage 
(at-in, at-by, by-with, etc.), and d) usage of different parts 
of speech with the prepositions. 

Altogether, the forty-two basic English prepositions are 
thoroughly discussed and some eighty prepositions of 
minor importance are mentioned. Every English sentence 
or phrase in the book is correctly translated into Ukrai- 
nian. These are selected from various fields of practical life 
and, as a rule, are very clear and interesting. 

While translating the English examples, the author paid 
special attention to the purity of Ukrainian vocabulary and 
phraseology in view of constant waves of the Kremlin- 
supported russification of the Ukrainian language. Thus, 
such crude phrases, as knyhy na ukrajins’kij movi (cf. 
knigi na russkom jazyke in Russian), once invented by the 
Communists, or knyhy v ukrajins’kij movi (Cf. ksiazki w 


jezyku polskim in Polish), still existing among the West- 


ern Ukrainians, are justly discarded; instead, the pure 
Ukrainian or standard form knyhy ukrajins’koju movoju 
(books in Ukrainian) is used. 

Balla’s book has a brief introduction by H. P. Jatel’ 
who presents the development of treatment of English 
prepositions in England, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and other countries. 

Yar SLAVUTYCH 

University of Alberta 


Miscua H. Fayer. Basic Russian. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 1959. xxii, 294 p. 
$4.25. 


Basic Russian is a simplified presentation of introduc- 
tory grammar which should be usable with average stu- 
dents in high school, college, adult education, or television 
courses. Perhaps it might also be used to good advantage 
with superior, hardworking students for a rather rapid in- 
troductory survey to be followed by one of the more com- 
plete and detailed grammars. 

This grammar has many merits. The author has shown 
excellent judgment in his inclusion and exclusion of ma- 
terials, and he has arranged them in good sequence. The 
grammatical explanations are concise but clear. Each les- 
son has two brief readings, each with its own vocabulary 
list, a good device. These readings are fairly interesting, 
though personally I should prefer to have at least a little 
attention given to Russian life and culture. The control of 
the vocabulary is commendable. The exercise material 
which I examined was worked out with care. The format 
is attractive. The sections on calligraphy and on the intro- 
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duction to the aspects were well done. The author’s some- 
what unorthodox refusal to insist absolutely on the use of 
the genitive to express the direct object after a verb in the 
negative seems sensible; the accusative occurs in such a 
construction and is not outlawed by Soviet grammarians. 

The following important elements of grammar have not 
been discussed in this text: the comparative and superla- 
tive of adjectives and adverbs, the so-called subjunctive, 
the conditional, participles, and gerunds. There is no point 
in arguing over how “‘basic’”’ these may be, but sooner or 
later the student must cope with them. I should much pre- 
fer to have these elements included in some way, if only in 
a concise summary in the appendix. Until something of this 
sort is done, I feel that the mentioned omissions should be 
specified in the introduction to the teacher. 

I should like to suggest some possible improvements 
which are admittedly on the trivial side. For the pronun- 
ciation of ¢ as in English “egg” after zh, sh, and ts, it would 
be preferable to choose as examples words with a stressed 
e, such as zhenskij, shest’, tsentr. The -oju ending for the 
feminine instrumental singular could well be omitted in 
this type of grammar; if included, it should not be given 
equal status with the -oj ending. It would help to explain 
somewhere the pronunciation of the voiceless before a 
voiced consonant. Masculine nouns in -a@ and -ja should be 
explained in lesson 9 when they are first introduced. Like- 
wise, the initial m- with pronouns of the third person should 
be discussed in lesson 9 when these forms are first used. 
The word vchera (yesterday) is used frequently but defined 
nowhere. The note describing russkij as a masculine soft 
form could be misleading and should probably be ampli- 
fied. After the student has worked with ekkat’ for three les- 
sons he can reasonably be expected not to confuse it with 
est’; this warning should be dropped. Through an oversight 
the pronunciation given for the second singular form of the 
present reflexive failed to reflect that sk (as always, of 
course) is hard. The statement that dva, tri, chetyre re- 
quire the adjective to be in the genitive plural should be 
worded more carefully since the nominative plural of the 
adjective is permissible in this construction. 

To sum up, I consider this somewhat pioneering text to 
be highly successful in its intended aim. In view of the 
expanding study of Russian in our high schools this sim- 
plified but competent manual for beginners is an especially 
timely and welcome contribution. 

NorMAN HENLEY 

Johns Hopkins University and Goucher College 


D. P. Stmupson, Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary: 
Latin-English/English-Latin. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1959. Re- 
vised Edition. Pp. 883. $7.00 plain. $7.75. 
thumb-indexed. 


The complete and thorough revision of Cassell’s Latin 
Dictionary by D. P. Simpson, Assistant Master and Head 
of the Classical Department at Eaton College, will be good 
news to classical teachers and students everywhere who 
know how difficult it has been to find and use a really 
handy desk dictionary of the Latin language for ordinary 
everyday use in the classroom and for home study. Modern 
language students who use Latin in their work will also 
find this volume of the Cassell’s series valuable. 
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The format of the new Cassell’s offers the reader a 
handsome volume that can be easily manipulated and 
quickly but effectively used. The Latin-English section con- 
tains most of the words used by classical authors from 
about 200 B.C. to 100 A.D., plus a number of proper names 
of persons who figure prominently in Roman history and 
literature. Practically all of the commonly read Latin au- 
thors are represented and are cited in the individual entries 
where they are the most useful, though specific works of the 
authors cited are not referred to. The entries themselves 
are concise, precise, and generally highly accurate 

The smaller English-Latin section is intended primarily 
as an aid to those fortunate few who still do Latin prose 
composition, specifically classical Latin prose. This section 
has undergone considerable revision and the student is 
urged to use the Latin-English section of this dictionary 
constantly. 

Allin all, we are grateful to Mr. D. P. Simpson for under- 
taking and completing with great success the revision of 
this standard but always useful dictionary now appearing 
under the title of Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary. 

Joun E. REXINE 

Colgate University 


Horowitz, Epwarp. How the Hebrew Lan- 
guage Grew. New York: Jewish Education 
Committee Press, 1960. Pp. xxiii, 343. 
Teachers and students with some knowledge of Hebrew 

will find this most attractively printed work by a teacher 

in the Hebrew Department of the Thomas Jefferson High 

School in Brooklyn one of the most interesting texts of a 

linguistic nature to be written for youngsters since W. W. 

Blancké published his General Principles of Language in 

1953. Adding to the attractiveness of the book are clever 

illustrations and diagrams by Paul Sharon and the large 

clear print with wide spacings and margins is the work of 

Harvey Satenstein who designed the volume. 

The exercises are plentiful, varied, and stimulating 
They provide both for review of the material treated and 
for original thinking and additional research. The book asa 
whole will probably prove most effective in the fourth 
year of high school or the first year of college, but many 
sections could be used by accelerated groups even at the 
initial learning stage. 

The author exhibits a profound and perspicacious know! 
edge not only of Hebrew and other Semitic tongues, but 
of the history of English and the classical languages as well. 
His treatment of the expansion of the biliteral root to 2 
triconsonantal structure reveals a recognition of the latest 
researches in Semitic philology and kis treatment of the 
diminutive forms shows an acquaintance with the neolo- 
gims of the Vaad ha LaSon and the latest creations 0 
Israeli Hebrew. His chapters on the alphabet, the patterns 
of the verb, noun, and other parts of speech, and those 0 
phonological change and borrowings from other languag¢ 
are of particular interest. Onomatopoetical words are dis 
cussed and even the prepositions are analyzed, e. g., 
p. 202 we are told that ’a/! ‘on’ is a noun meaning ‘height 


1 Hebrew type is used throughout; the approximatt 
transliterations are mine. 
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upper part’ and that the name of the Israeli Airline El-Al 
simply means ‘to the heights.’ 

Horowitz always tries to illustrate his points with words 
which are familiar because they are used either in Judeo- 
German or in Judeo-English and he often clarifies his 
material with an exposition of analogous developments in 
English or other well known languages. From a pedagogical 
standpoint the book leaves little to be desired. There are 
even exercises within the chapters to which keys are pro- 
vided so that the work is adaptable to both ciass and self- 
instruction. 

However, in organization of material, accuracy of de- 
tail, in style, spelling, punctuation, use of idiomatic Eng- 
lish, and in basic orientation the book could be improved. 
rhere is only one review chapter, Chapter V. It would have 
been better to have introduced a review after each five 
lessons or else to convert Chapter V into a general review 
and place it at the end of the work. 

The addition of cross references, an index, and a vocabu- 
lary would certainly add to the usefulness of the book. For 
example, the reflexive form hiStalem ‘to perfect oneself’ is 
cited on p. 46, but the /itpael and the regular metathesis of 
Sand ¢ are not treated till p. 149. A cross reference would 
have clarified this form. On p. 197 a number of Hebrew 
words are presented without their meanings. The words 
almanah, p. 247, and lun, lin; dun, din; sum, sim, p. 249, 
should be accompanied by translations or else a vocabulary 
provided. 

It is hard to understand why after being told on p. 115 
that an easier name of the gal pattern is paal the author 
entitles his discussion of the form “‘Present Tense of Qal.”’ 
On p. 134, although kfulim verbs are studied, no examples 
are given. In the exercise on p. 146, no. 9, silenced, is 
omitted in the key on p. 155 and no. 16 is given as no. 10 
because it was peculiarly placed after no. 16 in the text. 
Again, no. 8 in the exercise at the top of p. 174 is kazvan, 
but the key on p. 192 inexplicably gives Sagran ‘liar’ in- 
stead. 

From Chap. IX, p. 197 et seq., “Other Parts of Speech” 
pronouns are conspicuously missing although mah ‘what’ 
and mi ‘who’ enter the discussion of nouns on p. 175 and in 
spite of the fact that the evolution of the pronoun presents 
some fascinating problems. 

On p. 245, no. 31 under palatals is entered by mistake 
under gutterals in the key on p. 252 and the student is 
asked on p. 311 to give four roots and immediately after 
three more, but the answers to the problems are omitted 
from the key on p. 315. 

An inconsistency appears on p. 154, no. 12. We are asked 
to find a suitable Hebrew word for “said .. . au revoir.” 
Incidentally, the function of the suspensive points is not 
clear to us. However, in the answer on p. 156 we are given 
the infinitive form of this expression, viz., “to see each 
other again.” This is somewhat confusing. 

Here or there the text could have been more complete. 
The meaning ‘yes’ for ken on p. 51 might have been added 
and mahon ‘correct’ included among the derivatives. It 
would have been helpful if the source of the borrowings on 
p. 137 had been indicated, as the student is likely to 
tecognize only irgun ‘organization,’ diglem ‘declaim,’ iglem 
‘acclimate,’ and tilfen ‘telephone.’ Although the relation- 
ship between Hebrew and Aramaic is so important, no 
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examples of borrowings such as are given for the other 
languages are provided for the latter; cf. p. 263. We are 
told on p. 181 that -ya indicates place where somcihing is 
sold, but given the example sefer ‘book’ and sifriya ‘library.’ 
What, then, is the word for bookstore? Again, we should 
like to be informed as to the source of the intrusive nasal 
in sarkaniyah ‘grocery store’ (built on sorek ‘need’; cf. p. 
181) and lahmanit ‘roll’ (constructed from lehem ‘bread’; 
cf. p. 188). Occasionally the vocalization is missing, e. g., 
’d ‘vapor’ (p. 208), bkr ‘to break’ (p. 209), and mill ‘pierce’ 
(p. 209). 

A number of inaccuracies should be corrected. Horowitz 
on p. 46 explains Salem ‘to pay’ thus, “‘by paying a person 
for what you took from him you fill the gap created in his 
possessions when you first took it.” It is much more likely 
that by paying him, you pacify him; cf. pay < payer < pacare 
from pax, pacis. His use of subjective phonological termi- 
nology is unnecessary, for he himself explains the standard 
terms in Chapter XIII. On p. 103, nevertheless, he speaks 
of hard and soft sounds to denote stops and continuants 
respectively, but in the very same discussion he uses hard 
and soft to indicate voiced and voiceless respectively. Here 
we are also told that “the real pronunciation of tav is the 
soft English ‘th’ as in the word ‘thin’ ” without any defini- 
tion of what is meant by “real.” On p. 150 the English 
flapped r is confused with d, viz., ‘‘We often pronounce the ¢ 
of butter or city—incorrectly, of course—with a ‘d’ sound.” 
However, there is nothing incorrect about the flapped r; it 
is standard English. On p. 181 marpediya ‘upholsterer’ 
should read ‘upholstery shop.’ 

There is a strange sentence on p. 216, i. e., “Two other 
denominative verbs from ayin eye, are meanyen interesting 
and meonen a soothsayer .. . ’’ In what sense can an adjec- 
tive and a noun be called verbs? 

The book would profit by a more consistent style, e. g., 
on p. 51 the author writes, ‘‘kunn is direction,” but direction 
should be in quotes as should intended two lines below where 
he writes, “‘mekuvan means intended.” This is the style 
usually employed; cf. kiven means ‘“‘to straighten, di- 
rect...” in the same series. It would also be helpful if 
the conventional style of using italics for non-English words 
in an English text had been followed; cf. p. 126.9, “allow 
the use of the nifal for the sake of variation...” 

The punctuation of the text needs improvement. 
Periods often awkwardly appear after quotes, e. g., “to the 
heights”. (202) and “harem’’. (p. 81). Commas are needed 
to set off the parenthetical expression by the way (p. 329) 
and an apostrophe for the possessive is missing in childs 
play (p. 103) and ones voice (p. 240). The apostrophe in the 
possessive pronoun in it’s quite universal use (p. 325) 
should be removed. 

A few errors in spelling occur and in a number of places 
Horowitz’s English is far from idiomatic. On p. 81 the direct 
object is out of order in ‘‘A famous Jewish scholar was 
preparing for publication a radical book.’’ On p. 99 we find 
the unusual spelling Mohommed, on p. 95 rebel is spelled 
with two /’s, on p. 115 usable is misspelled, and spend- 
thrifty, p. 174, appears without the d. On p. 129, “The paw 
gets more frequently used as an adjective” should read 
gels used more frequently etc. On p. 181.18 what was sold 
should read what is sold and on p. 279 the whole above 
sentence should read the whole sentence above. The French 
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name Jacques is spelled three times without the final s on 
page 283 and even if this was done to indicate pronuncia- 
tion, some note of the correct spelling should have been 
given. On p. 313 given arise to should read g. rise to and on 
p. 314 the werd prominent is misspelled. 

Fortunately, there are only a few typographical errors; 
viz., p. 245.18 equal het read equals het, p. 250 interchanine 
read interchange, p. 260.4 means read mean, p. 271 copen- 
dium read compendium, and p. 290 How it is possible read 
How is it possible. 

Quite a few of Horowitz’s remarks seem to be inspired 
by chauvinism (a characteristic of most foreign language 
text books) and are somewhat misleading. On p. 46 Arabic 
is not mentioned and it is implied that salaam and so long 
come from Hebrew. On p. 58 seifan ‘gladiolus’ constructed 
from sayif ‘sword’ is discussed, and, if this is not a loan 
translation, at least the parallel Latin development should 
have been mentioned. 

There is an example of the mistaken belief of so many 
amateur philologists and popularizers that etymology re- 
veals the psychology of a people. From Horowitz’s discus- 
sion on p. 61 it would appear that etymologically ger 
‘stranger’ means simply ‘dweller’ and it seems wrong to 
claim that the Latin word for stranger, hostis, was ‘‘asso- 
ciated with the idea of hostility and dislike” while the 
Hebrew word “‘is filled with overtones of friendship and 
good-will.” Even if it were argued that Latin hospes 
‘stranger, guest, host, friend’ is ultimately derived from 
hostis, does this imply that English hospitable is associated 
with the idea of hostility and dislike? English silly once 
meant ‘spiritual’ (cf. German selig), but there is no asso- 
ciation in the mind of a present-day English speaker with 
soul or soulful from which it developed. 

The metathesis which regularly takes place with the 
reflexive prefix hit followed by Sin is explained on p. 149 
as occurring because ‘“‘the Hebrews of old experienced a 
slight difficulty in pronouncing...” and metathesis in 
general is explained as the result of economic and aesthetic 
forces thus, ‘Whenever in the course of the conjugation we 
should be compelled to make a combination of sounds that 
is difficult to pronounce or harsh, or unmusical, the lan- 
guage changes the sound so as to make it easier on the 
throat and pleasanter to the ear.” Franz Boas years ago 
pointed out the fallacy of accounting for linguistic change 
by facility of articulation, and beauty of sound is another 
subjective concept which leads inevitably to ethnocentric 
value judgments. If palatalized consonants were ugly, then 
Hebrew would be more beautiful than English, and Russian 
would be considered extremely cacophonous. 

Horowitz, ignoring the long compact cultural history of 
the Chinese and other Far-Eastern peoples, tells us on 
p. 256 that “The Hebrews form what is probably the 
oldest cultural group in the world and during the course of 
the four thousand years of their history they were in con- 

tact with practically all the people of the earth,’ and on 
p. 279 his statement, ““The Roman pronounced the letter 
‘yod’ as ‘yot’” gives the impression that the Romans 
borrowed the Hebrew name of the letter instead of the 
Greek iota. 

In conclusion we should like to call attention to a most 
peculiar justification for the creation of Hebrew vocabu- 


lary. On p. 181 Horowitz says, “Certainly for spoken 
Hebrew in America, where ice cream parlors and delicates- 
sen stores abound, we need these particular words.” To 
expect a language to fit himself for use in a foreign culture 
is really asking too much. If Hebrew can reflect adequately 
the Israeli culture in which it is being evolved, and it 
seems to be doing this admirably, it will surely be doing 
quite enough. 
RicHarp D. ABRAHAM 
Northeast High School 
Pitiadei phia, Pa. 


Ropert F. Byrnes. Bibliography of American 
Publications on East Central Europe (1945 
57), (Indiana University Publications, Slavic 
and East European Series, Vol. XII) Bloom- 
ington: University of Indiana Press, 1958, 
213 pp. 

This useful compilation was prepared by Dr. Byrnes, 
former director of the Mid-European Studies Center in 
New York, with the assistance of the Indiana University 
Research Committee. From all indications, no efforts have 
been spared to make this complete. The work is divided 
according to regions, such as the Baltic States, the Balkans 
Poland, with the following headings under each: General 
Geography, History, Government and Politics, Language 
International Affairs, The Economy, Literature, Philoso 
phy and Religion, Sociology. The general heading “Fast 
Central Europe” covers 56 pages, and includes many mort 
sub-sections, among them Refugees, The Jews and Anti 
Semitism, Propaganda, Soviet Rule, Pan-Slavism. 

Teachers of language and literature will be grateful t 
the compilers for bringing together the bibliographic facts 
of the accomplishments by American scholars in an area o! 
great diversity, and where fully five ethnic cultural com 
plexes are represented. For our special interests, a section 
on folklore would also have been helpful (Indiana Univer 
sity is a world center of folklore studies). 

Of special value is Professor Byrnes’ 15-page analysis 
preceding the bibliographical entries, and titled “American 
Publications on East Central Europe.” In it he has much 
to say which is of interest to the language and area special 
ist. He decries the dependence of East European develop 
ment on Soviet studies, of which it is a “by-product” anc 
pleads that “...scholars interested in East Centra 
Europe should work within their own institutions for the 
promotion of German studies, because the study of Ger 
many or of Central Europe and that of East Central Europe 
are closely bound together. A boom in German studies 
would produce the same kind of spilling-over process we 
have witnessed in the last twelve years with regard to 
Russia.” He pleads for a greater cohesion of scholars in this 
variegated field, with a greater number of well-organized 
conferences, and concerted efforts to gain travel grants, an¢ 
other support. 

Finally, although a historian, Dr. Byrnes comes 0U! 
strongly for the study of language. He urges that scholars 
seek to be experts not on a limited region, such as Polan 
and Yugoslavia, but that they become “genuine arté 
specialists knowing all or most of the languages, having 
some knowledge of all the countries, and, above all, under 
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standing the methods and techniques of other disciplines 
than their own.” 
JacoB ORNSTEIN 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Graduate School, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


STILMAN, LEON. Graded Readings in Russian 
History. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960, pp. vi+93. $2.50. 

The readings of this little Russian reader consist of 
eighteen selections of about fifty to a little more than a 
hundred lines each. The first two deal with the territory 
and population of the Soviet Union; the remaining sixteen 
present an interesting survey of Russian history to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Each selection is followed by a 
glossary of new vocabulary items arranged according to 
order of occurrence and short exercises comprising a few 
questions in Russian on content, along with some unre- 
lated English sentences for Russian translation. The book 
ends with a Russian-English vocabulary and register of 
places and nationalities. Four historical maps are a most 
welcome inclusion. 

The selections were written some years ago for use in 
Russian courses at Columbia University and revised for 
the present edition. The author attempts to increase the 
rather limited vocabulary of the early passages to what he 
calls the level of an original text of “average difficulty.” 
Judging from the glossaries following three of the selec- 
tions, the rate of introduction of new vocabulary is about 
three items to every five lines of text. Although his own 
historical survey stops with Ivan III, Stilman hopes the 
student will have acquired sufficient vocabulary from his 
book to continue the reading of Russian history from Rus- 
sian sources. For reading courses with the goal of building 
in a short time a larger passive vocabulary rather than a 
smaller active one, the exercises appended to the texts for 
this edition may well be ignored. 

The Graded Readings in Russian History will serve as a 
good supplement and adjunct to more comprehensive Rus- 
sian “area’’ readers. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 

University of Buffalo 


HAUSMANN, MANFRED, Was dir nicht angehért. 
Edited by Paul Krauss. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1960, pp. x+158 
+Xxxvi. 

This is another of the second-year readers which laud- 
ably attempt to introduce the student to better contem- 
porary German literature while also developing his read- 
ing vocabulary. In our opinion, the editor has done this 
quite commendably. 

The plot of this Novelle concerns the attempt of an 
eighteen-year old to pick up a girl who is beneath him both 
socially and culturally. Although the experience provides 
intellectual and not physical results, the story should 
nevertheless appeal to second-year students. 

The text is printed on one side of the page while the fac- 
ing side is reserved for visible vocabulary; this is particu- 
larly helpful in two brief passages, one concerning music 


and the other treating shipping on the Weser. On the whole 
Hausmann’s vocabulary here is not too difficult although 
much of the plot is developed in conversations which em- 
ploy current colloquial German. Thus the text is well suited 
for the teacher who is seeking to develop conversational 
skills as well as reading ability. To this end, the editor ap- 
pends to the text a generous series of Fragen. Other aids 
to teacher and student are a foreword, devoted in part to 
a brief biography of the author, a chronological listing of 
Hausmann’s works, and an end vocabulary. 

The cover design is a model of tasteful restraint. The 
binding is of plastic-impregnated paper. 

Joun R. 
Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


The Journals of Sarah and William Hazlitt, 
1822-1831, ed. Willard Hallam Bonner. The 
University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 24, No. 3. 
Buffalo: The University of Buffalo, 1959, pp. 
110. $1.50. 


The disclosures in Hazlitt’s journal-notes of March 
4-16, 1823, and of his wife’s journal of her trip to Scotland 
in 1822 to obtain her divorce will startle those who have 
accepted Howe's or Maclean’s bowdlerized accounts of 
Hazlitt’s sexual life. To others, who have uneasily suspected 
the Liber Amoris could have been written only by a deeply 
passionate and probably licentious man, the revelations in 
Mr. Bonner’s monograph will be less surprising. Even so, 
those who agree with Charles Morgan that Hazlitt’s in- 
fatuation with Sarah Walker is an excellent example of the 
theory of crystallization Stendhal sets forth in De L’Amour 
must decide how much they think Hazlitt’s obsession af- 
fected his later career. Hesketh Pearson, for instance, 
called his biography The Fool of Love, borrowing the title 
from a letter of Hazlitt to Patmore and from the essay “On 
the Pleasure of Hating.” 

Stendhal’s crystallization theory, says Morgan, is “that 
we project our own imagining of Love onto her whom we 
say we love. We re-create her in an ideal shape—Hazlitt 
called Miss Walker ‘the statue’-—and worship her in that 
shape, and struggle to bring the statue to life.’”! (Perhaps 
the term ‘Pygmalion complex’ would serve here.) Hazlitt 
first met Stendhal in Paris in 1824 and took De L’Amour 
with him across Europe; evidently he had not read it be- 
fore writing the Liber Amoris. The point is not that a prior 
reading of Stendhal would have “cured’”’ him or perhaps 
even lessened his compulsions, but that Stendhal’s brilliant 
analysis may have helped Hazlitt finally attain some ob- 
jective understanding of his malady. 

In his book The Art of Loving, Erich Fromm makes clear 
the sort of alienation from which Hazlitt suffered: 

A form of pseudo-love which is ‘not infrequent and is 
often experienced . . . as the “great love” is idolatrous love. 
If a person has not reached the level where he has a sense of 
identity, of I-ness, rooted in the productive unfolding of 


his own powers, he tends to “‘idolize’’ the loved person. He 
is alienated from his own powers and projects them into 


1 Liber Amoris and Dramatic Criticisms by William Haz- 
litt, with an essay of introduction by Charles Morgan (Lon- 
don, 1948), p. 15. 
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the loved person, who is worshiped as the summum bonum, 
the bearer of all love, all light, all bliss. In this process he 
deprives himself of all sense of strength, loses himself in 
the loved one instead of finding himself. Since usually no 
person can, in the long run, live up to the expectations of 
her (or his) idolatrous worshiper, disappointment is bound 
to occur, and as a remedy a new idol is sought for, some- 
times in an unending circle. What is characteristic for this 
type of idolatrous love is, at the beginning, the intensity 
and suddenness of the love experience. This idolatrous love 
is often described as the true, great love; but while it is 
meant to portray the intensity and depth of love, it only 
demonstrates the hunger and despair of the idolator.? 


Thus a difficult question arises: did Hazlitt remain so be- 
mused by his Galatea that he never recovered his good 
sense? Or should one say that the memory of her sinuous 
walk finally faded enough to leave him relatively normal? 
I suspect that after 1823 he was neither diseased or in any 
real sense insane, for a reading of Stendhal helped him 
somewhat. De L’Amour analyses the compulsions of the 
Pygmalion complex from which he had just finished trying 
to free himself through the catharsis of composing a case- 
book, the Liber A moris. Hence his own writing and his sub- 
sequent reading of Stendhal helped restore him to relative 
normality. Yet he never was truly happy again, for his 
middle-age and the fading of his political hopes, as well as 
his quarrels, his son’s continued defense of his mother and 


his separation from his second wife, were arrayed against 
him. 

None of the foregoing exculpates Hazlitt, for a reading 
of Mrs. Hazlitt’s letters and journal emphasizes that she 
was a woman of common sense, honest and blunt, and aes- 
thetically quite sensitive. But she was no genius; Hazlitt 
was. Consequently critics and biographers must do justice 
to the wife, who was the normal human being, without 
sacrificing recognition of Hazlitt’s courage, honesty of 
political purpose, and remarkable literary and critical at- 
tainments. 

The journals and letters of the Hazlitts are ably pre 
sented by Mr. Bonner from the manuscripts in the Lock- 
wood Memorial Library of the University of Buffalo. Al- 
though much of their contents have been available to 
scholars in Le Gallienne’s privately printed edition of the 
Liber Amoris (400 copies, 1894), an economical and acces- 
sible printing of them is welcome. Moreover, Mr. Bonner’s 
“Introduction,” notes and index are helpful; his efforts 
definitely facilitate carrying on Hazlitt studies. 

STEWART C. WILCOX 

University of Oklahoma 


? Fromm, The Art of Loving (New York, 1956), pp. 99- 
100. 


The MLJ notes with pleasure the publication 
of the first issue of DPI INTERCOM by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Mountain Interstate Foreign Language Conference 


The tenth anniversary meeting of the MIFLC 
was held October 14 and 15, 1960, at Pikeville 
College, Pikeville, Kentucky, where it was 
founded in 1950. An interesting and varied pro- 
gram consisted of talks, panel discussions, and il- 
lustrated lectures. Twelve colleges and a few 
high schools of the Appalachian Mountain re- 
gion were represented. Highlighting the week- 
end was a trip through the scenic eastern Ken- 
tucky mountains to the Breaks Interstate Park. 
Dr. Arie D. Bestebreurtje, pastor of the Calvin 
Presbyterian Church in Louisville, delivered an 


interesting address, ‘‘The Tower of Babel and 
the Confusion of Tongues,” at the banquet 
there Friday evening. A brief business session 
Saturday noon brought the tenth annual con- 
ference to a close. The Executive Committee of 
the MIFLC consists of Miss Blanche Banta, 
Pikeville College, chairman; Dr. Armand E. 
Singer, West Virginia University; Prof. Carey S. 
Crantford, Carson-Newman College. 

EDWARD G. LODTER 

East Tennessee State College 
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French 


Bellé, René and Haas, Andrée Fénelon, Pas d pas. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. Pp. 218+-xxix. 
$3.90. 

Bottke, Karl G. and Joyaux, Georges J., Aspects de la 
France. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. Pp. 
238. $4.00. 

Brearley, Katherine T., Primeau, Marguerite A., Jeffels, 
Ronald R., Contes et Scénarios. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960. Pp. 193+li. $2.80. 

Camus, Albert, La peste, ed. W. J. Strachan. London: 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1959, Pp. 338. 

Descartes, R., Discourse on Method, tr. Arthur Wollaston. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 192. $.95. 
Dhétel, André, L’Ile aux oiseaux de fer, ed. Louise Begue. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. $2.60. 

Galand, René M., L’Ame celtique de Renan. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. 249. 

Harris, Julian and Lévéque, André, Intermediate Conversa- 
tional French. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. Pp. 276+ xxiii. 

Heise, Edward T. and Muller, René F., A Conversational 
Introduction to French. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1959. Pp. 391. $4.90. 

Jensen, Christian A. E., L’évolution du romantisme, L’ année 
1826. Paris: Librairie Minard, 1959. Pp. 363. 

Kendris, Christopher, Lectures variées. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1959. Pp. 269. $3.50. 

Lafitte, Lucette, Le Cirque Zanzibar. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 63. $.75. 

Micks, Wilson and Longi, Olga, The New Fundamental 


French. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
294, $1.95. 

Mondelli, Rudolph J., French Conversational Review Gram- 
mar. New York: American Book Company, 1960. 
Pp. 272. $4.00. 

Patterson, Frances H., Mes premiéres lecons de francais. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1960. Pp. 156. 

Raymond, M. and Bourcier, Claude L. Je lis avec joie. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1960. vi+170. 

Raymond, M. and Bourcier, Claude L., Je sais lire. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1960. Pp. v+161. 

Raymond, M., and Bourcier, Claude L., Venez voir. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1960. 

Smith, Eunice Clark and Savacool, John K., Voix du siécle. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960. Pp. 
276. $2.95. 

Smith, Maxwell A., ed., A Saint Exupéry Reader. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1960. Pp. 199. 

Sonnenfeld, Albert, L’oeuvre poétique de Tristan Corbiére. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1960. Pp. 221. 

Swanson, A. B. and Book, E. Truett, Elements of French, 
third edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. Pp. 257. 

Thain, Aldyth, Andre Gide’s The Return of the Prodigal Son. 
Logan, Utah: Utah State University Press, 1960. Pp. 40. 

Verne, Jules, De la terre a la lune, ed. Virgil A. Warren and 
William C. Holbrook. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 148. $1.95. 

Zephir, Jacques J., La personnalité humaine dans V oeuvre de 
Marcel Proust. Paris: M. J. Minard, 1959. Pp. 331. 


German 


Duff, Charles and Stamford, Paul. German for Beginners. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1960. Pp. 359. $1.95. 

Diirrenmatt, Friedrich, Der Besuch der alten Dame, ed. 
Paul Kurt Ackermann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1957. Pp. 223. $2.45. 

Eichner, Hans and Hein, Hans. Reading German for Scien- 
tists. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 207. 

Goedsche, C. R. and Spann, Meno, Deutsch fiir Amerikaner. 
New York: American Book Company, 1960. Pp. 398. 
$5.25. 

Goethe, Wolfgang, Faust, Part Two, tr. Philip Wayne. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1960. Pp. 288. $.95. 

Hausmann, Manfred, Was dir micht angehért, ed. Paul 
Krauss. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. 
Pp. 158. $1.45. 

Hill, Claude and Ley, Ralph, The Drama of German Expres- 
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sionism: A German-English Bibliography. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. Pp. 211. $6.50. 

Kastner, Erich, Als ich ein kleiner Junge war, ed. Isedore B. 
Jonas. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1960. $4.00. 

Palmer, Philip Motley, The Influence of English on the 
German Vocabulary to 1800. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. 

Réseler, Robert O. and Wonderley, Wayne, Alies und 
Neues, rev. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. Pp. 252+-40. $3.60. 

Ryder, Frank G. and McCormick, E. Allan, Lebendige 
Literature. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. 
Pp. 381. $3.75. 
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Krumpelmann. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. 130. $3.50. 

Schiller, H. M., A First German Reader for Adults. New 
York: David McKay Company, 1960. Pp. 95. $1.75. 
Schnitzler, Arthur, Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder, ed. 
Lawrence M. Price. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1959. 

Pp. 67. 


Winter, Werner, Shaw, Leroy R., Winter, Ingrid, Jn einer 
deutschen Stadt. Henry Holt and Company, 1960. Pp. 88. 
$1.60. 

Zeydel, Edwin H., Ruodlieb: The Earliest Courtly Novel 
(after 1050). Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. 165. $4.50. 


Spanish 


del Rfo, A. and de Garcia Lorca, L., Lengua viva y gram- 
ética. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. $4.00. 

Adams, N. B. and Keller, John E., A Brief Survey of S pan- 
ish Literature. Patterson, N. J.: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 
1960. Pp. 196. $1.95. 

de Alarc6én, Pedro A., El sombrero de tres picos, ed. Carlos 
Hamilton. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1960. $2.80. 

Andrews, J. Richard, Juan del Encina. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. 188. 
Cabrillo, Angel, Starnes, George E., Hefler, Alden R., 
Spanish, A First Course. New York: The Odyssey Press, 

1960. Pp. 336. $3.75. 

Casona, Alejandro, Corona de amor y muerte, ed. José A. 
Balseiro and J. Riis Owre. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 158. $2.75. 

Castellet, José Marfa, Veinte avos de poesia espanola 
(1939-1959). Editorial Seix Barral, S.A., 
1960. Pp. 420. 

Crosby, James O., The Sources of the Text of Quevedo's 
Politica de Diés. New York: The Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, 1959. Pp. 125. $3.00. 

de los Rfos, Gloria Giner and de Garcfa Lorca, Laura, 
Cumbres de la civilizacién espariola. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1959. $5.00. 

Delibes, Miguel, El camino, ed. José Amor y Vazquez and 
Ruth H. Kossoff. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1960. $3.20. 

Evans, P. G., An Elementary Spanish Reader. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. Pp. 242. $3.75. 

Hesse, Everett W., Spanish Conversational Review Gram- 
mar. New York: American Book Company, 1960. Pp. 
185. $3.75. 

Huebener, Theodore. Asi es Puerto Rico. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960. 

Jiménez-Landi, Antonio, Don Francisco Giner de los Rios y 
la institucton libre de ensevianza. New York: Hispanic 
Institute, 1959. Pp. 75. $2.50. 

Lorca, Federico Garcia, Mariana Pineda: Romance popular 


Barcelona: 


en tres estampas, ed. R. M. Nadal and Janet H. Perry. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1960. Pp. 157. 

Mendeloff, Henry, The Evolution of the Conditional Sentence 
Contrary to Fact in Old Spanish. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1960. Pp. 106. 

Pavia, Mario N., Drama of the Siglo de Oro. New York 
Hispanic Institute, 1959. Pp. 166. $4.50. 

Peers, Edgar Allison, et al., Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1960. Pp 
1477. $7.00. 

Pittaro, John M. and Green, Alexander, Segundo curso pro 
gresando. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1960 
Pp. 596. 

Polt, John H. R., The Writings of Eduardo Mallea. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959 
Pp. 132. $2.50. 

Prada, Carlos Garcia and Wilson, William E., Tres Cuentos, 
2nd ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959. Pp. 
193. $1.95. 

Ricart, Domingo, Juan de Valdes y el pensamiento religtoso 
europeo en los siglos xvi y xvit. Lawrence, Kansas: Univer 
sity of Kansas Press, 1959. Pp. 137. $2.50. 

Robe, Stanley L., The Spanish of Rural Panama. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960 
Pp. 209. 

Saavedra, Miguel de Cervantes, La ilustre fregona, ed. 
Carlos Castillo and Luis Leal. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1960. Pp. 60. 

Tatum, Terrell, ed., Cuentos recientes de Es paria. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. Pp. 239. $3.25. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., Aventura Mexicana. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

Vasconcelos, Jose, Ulises Criollo, ed. by Ronald Hilton, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1960. Pp. 214. 

Williams, Edwin B. Diccionario del idioma espanol. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1959. $.50. 

Yates, Donald A. and Dalbor, John B., eds., Cuentos de las 
Americas. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1960. $2.80. 


Other Languages 


Bigelow, Gordon E. and Harris, David P., The United 
States of America: Readings in English as a Second Lan- 
guage. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 286. $2.50. 

Bildworterbuch, Deutsch und Rumdnisch. Leipzig: Verlag 
Enzyklopadie, 1960. Pp. 513. 

Bronstein, Arthur J., The Pronunciation of American Eng- 
lish. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 320. $5.00. 


Castiglione, Baldesar, The Book of the Courtier, tr. Charles 
S. Singleton, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1959. 
Pp. 387. 

Condoyannis, George E., Scientific Russian. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 225. 

Duff, Charles. Italian for Beginners. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 1959. Pp. 376. $1.95. 

Figurito, Joseph, A Student’s Guide to Dante’s Divina 
Comedia. Watertown, Mass.: The Eaton Press, 1959. 
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Gershevsky, Noah D., Scientific Russian Reader, 2nd ed. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1960. 
Pp. 226. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr., Italian for Modern Living. Ithaca, New 
York: Linguistica, 1959. Pp. 427. $5.00. 

Hingley, Ronald, ed., Soviet Prose. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1959. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

Golden, Herbert H. and Simches, Seymour O., Modern 
Italian Language and Literature: A Bibliography of 
Homage Studies. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 207. 

Humbert, S. and Otto, F. A., Practice in Commercial Eng- 
lish. Paris: Dunod, 1959. Pp. 148. 

Maltzoff, Nicholas. Pattern Drills in Russian. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1960. Pp. 72. 
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Osman, Neile, Modern English. Sydney: Australia: Hal- 
stead Press, 1959. Pp. 240. 

Paratore, Angela. Written Exercises, English as a Second 
Language. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 56. $1.00. 

Russo, Joseph L., Primo corso d’italiano. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1960. Pp. 389. 

Skadade, Florence, A Guide to Reading and Writing Japa- 
nese. Rutland: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. Pp. 
287. $3.75. 

Stilman, Leon, Graded Readings in Russian History. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 93. $2.50. 

Wentworth, Harold, Flexner, Stuart B., Dictionary of 
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726. $5.25. 

Davis, Earleand Hummel, William C., Reading for Opinion. 
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de Saussure, Ferdinand, Course in General Linguistics, ed. 
Charles Bally and A)bert Sechehaye. New York: Philo- 
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Diamond, A. S., The History and Origin of Language. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 280. $7.50. 

Dressel, Paul L. and Lorimer, Margaret F., Altitudes of 
Liberal Arts Faculty Members toward Liberal and Pro- 
fessional Education. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. 55. $1.75. 

Eastwood, W., and Good, J. T., Signposts. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 79. $.95. 

Elliott, Ralph W. V., Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. $10.00. 

Highet, Gilbert, The Powers of Poetry. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 356. $6.00. 

Hill, Robert H., A Dictionary of Difficult Words. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 351. $5.00. 

Hoenigswald, Henry M., Language Change and Linguistic 
Reconstruction. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. 168. $5.00. 

Huebener, Theodore, How to Teach Foreign Languages 


Effectively. New York: New York University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 198. $3.00. 

Huebener, Theodore, Puerto Rico Today. New 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960. Pp. 116. $2.80. 

Index translationum. UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 729. $18.50 paper, $20.50 cloth. 

Koerner, James D., The Case for Basic Education. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1959. Pp. 256. $4.00. 

Lambert, Eloise and Pei, Mario. The Book of Place Names. 
New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 170. $3.00. 

Langland, William, Piers the Ploughman. 
Penguin Books Inc., 1959. Pp. 366. $.95. 
Leggett, Glenn, Mead, D. David, Charvat, William, 
Handbook for Writers, 3rd. ed. Englewood Clifis, N. J.: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 524. $4.50. 

Lindsay, Sir David, Sguyer Meldrum, ed. James Kinsley. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1960. Pp. 121. $2.00. 

Marlowe, Christopher, The Tragedy of Doctor Faustus, ed. 
Louis B. Wright. New York: Washington Square Press, 
1959. Pp. 78. $.35. 

McCollum, John I., Jr., ed., The Age of Elizabeth. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. 152. $1.75. 

McGrath, Earl J., The Graduate School and the Decline of 
Liberal Education. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959. Pp. 65. $1.50. 

McGrath, Earl J. and Russell, Charles H., Are Liberal Arts 
Colleges Becoming Professional Schools? New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. Pp. 26. 

Moustakas, Clark E., The Alive and Growing Teacher. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 157. $3.00. 

Paff, William J., The Geographical and Ethnic Names in the 
pidriks Saga. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 238. 

Penfield, Wilder and Roberts, Lamar, Speech and Brain 
Mechanisms. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 286. $6.00. 

Perkins, David, The Quest for Permanence. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 305. $5.50. 

Rein, David M., Edgar A. Poe: The Inner Pattern. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 134. $3.75. 

Rosen, William, Shakespeare and the Craft of Tragedy. 
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Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 

231. $4.75. 

Russell, Charles H., Liberal Education and Nursing. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 152. $3.00. 

Shakespeare, William, Antony and Cleopatra, ed. Maynard 
Mack. Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1960. Pp. 160. 
$.65. 

Shakespeare, William, As You Like It, ed. Ralph M. 
Sargent. Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1959. Pp. 126. 
$.50. 

Shakespeare, William, Julius Caesar, ed. S. F. Johnson. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 128. $.50. 
Shakespeare, William. Romeo and Juliet, ed. John E. 
Hankins. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc. 1960. Pp. 150. 

$.65. 

Shakespeare, William, The Merchant of Venice, ed. Brents 
Stirling. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. 250. 
$.95. 

Shakespeare, William, The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
ed. Louis B. Wright. New York: Washington Square 

Press, 1959. Pp. 107. $.35. 


* 


At a Modern Language Association confer- 
ence in May, 1960, on aims, methods, and mate- 
rials, an ad hoc committee (Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Patricia O Connor, Norman P. Sacks, 
and Ruth Hirsch Weir) presented the following 
statement: ‘“‘Linguistics has two potential con- 
tributions to make to language teaching, the 
first in connection with the construction of 
teaching materials, and the second, with the 
classroom activities of the language teacher. 
“The linguist seeks to describe the acts of 
habitual patterned responses which character- 
ize the target languages and those which are 
valid for the native language. Through an 
analysis of the points at which these conflict, 
he is able to predict the difficulties which 
students will encounter in learning the target 
language and on the basis of these, to construct 
teaching materials calculated to establish 
habitual responses in that language. 
“In seeking to describe language as a pat- 


A series of nine pamphlets under the general 
title ‘Foreign Language Discussion Pamphlets 
for Use by Civic and Cultural Organizations in 
Informal Citizen Consultations” can be ob- 
tained from the Modern Language Association, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Some of the 
specific titles are: ‘Individual Development 
and the Second Language Experience,” ‘‘The 
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Stump, Reva. Movement and Vision in George Eliot’s Novels. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. 227. 
$4.50. 

Thorp, Willard, American Writing in the Twentieth Century. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. 353. 
$5.00. 

Three Irish Plays. Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 236. 

Thurman, Kelley, Semantics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1960. Pp. 131. $1.75. 

Weinstein, Leo, The Metamorphoses of Don Juan. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 214. $5.00. 
Wordsworth, Dorothy, Home at Grasmere, ed. Colette 
Clark. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 326. 

$1.25. 


terned structure of habitual responses, the lin- 
guist calls attention to certain features which 
have hitherto been largely ignored, notably in- 
tonations and juncture, and the relationship of 
these to syntax. In so doing he leads the teacher 
toward a more complete grasp of what he 
would regard as the total grammar of the lan- 
guage, including a rational analysis of concord 
and paradigm classes. This heightens the 
teacher’s awareness of areas of special difficulty 
for the student and furnishes a rationale for 
the modes of attack employed in soundly based 
and well-designed materials. 

“The contribution of linguists are in part 
substantive, and in part a matter of attitude. 
They are notable not so much for their unique- 
ness as for their constituting an orderly and 
systematic procedure toward significant con- 
clusions about the nature of language and the 
ways of teaching a language.” 


* 


Case for Earlier Beginnings in Foreign Lan- 
guages,” “The Need for Longer Sequences in 
Foreign Language Training,”’ “‘Modern Foreign 
Languages: New Instructional Materials and 
Sources of Financial Aid in Purchasing Them,” 
“Foreign Language Study and Vocational Op 
portunities.” 
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— 
good reading— 
—and in Houghton Mifflin's two new classroom editions his work, 
in the original and unabridged text, is within easy reach of second 
year students of German. Author of the Broadway hit, “The 
ston Visit," young Swiss-born Friedrich Dirrenmatt combines a swift- 
land moving style and a good story with a thought-provoking con- 
a cern for the problems of mankind. 
ew 
_ DER RICHTER UND SEIN HENKER 
LAN- Edited by William Gillis and John J. Neumaier, Moorhead 
ston, State College, Minnesota 
N. J. A ‘literary detective story’ told on two levels: the narrative of a veteran police officer 
0om- solving a crime and reflections on man's relationship to a higher authority. Suited for use 
hool in second semester and advanced as well as second year courses, the uncomplicated text 
leads the student away from translation, at the same time giving stylistic variety. Vocabulary 
and footnotes clarify difficult constructions; two maps explain the geographical setting. 
sl Questions for each chapter stimulate class discussion. 
About 160 pages Paperbound January 1961 
ate of 
surer, 
te SPIEGEL DER ZEIT 
= Edited by Paulene H. Roth, formerly of Washington Square College, 
and M. L. Nielsen, Utah State University 
Vash- 
Ps A collection of short stories, among them Dirrenmatt's ‘Die Panne,” tale of a young man who 
nie finds himself the defendant in a mock trial conducted by a group of old men. The volume 
rt also includes Heinrich Boll's ‘Der Lacher,” ‘Die ungezahlte Geliebte,"” and “Hier ist Tibten,”’ 
Luise Rinser's rote Katze," Alfred Polgar’s ‘Der Mantel,"’ and Werner Bergengruen's 
b 4 “Giorgio und Martino” and ‘Die Zwillinge aus Frankreich.’ Each author is introduced 
Be briefly and footnotes aid the student in difficult parts. 
+ About 224 pages Paperbound December 1960 
ston, 
jayne 
Houghton Mifflin German texts are under the general editorship of 
= William G. Moulton, Princeton University. 
tober 
| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 
pen New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
Vash 
J.S.A —— 
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NOW 
A JUNIOR 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
PHONOGRAPH - RECORDS 
TEXT AND DICTIONARY 
ALL FOR ONLY $34.90 


LANGUAGE COURSE 


FOR PURCHASE UNDER 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT. 


NOW available: An Electric 4-speed Portable Phonograph, tested for use 
with our complete foreign language courses on records . . . no other 
materials necessary for learning the language. 

Choose any of these foreign language courses—Spanish, French, Rus- 

sian, Italian, or German. We will send both the language course and 


the phonograph to you promptly, shipping charges prepaid, anywhere 
in the U.S.A., for only $34.90. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the special offer of a 1961 Electric 4-Speed Portable Phonograph 
and the following Foreign Language Course on Records. 


l COURSE LANGUAGE PRICE 
Living Language $9.95 
Enclosed Check [J or Money Order [] Total = 
Official 
Name Position 
School Address 
City Zone —_—_—_State 
L 
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—New A-C-C Paperbound Texts 


VEINTE CUENTOS ESPANOLES DEL SIGLO VEINTE 


Edited by ENRIQUE ANDERSON-IMBERT and LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE, 
Both of the University of Michigan 


The twenty authors represented in this text 
typify the most signficant literary move- 
ments of our century and their short stories 
present a wide range of locale, character, 
theme, and tone. The text contains a short 
profile, in Spanish, of each author and gives 


an historical introduction on the short story 
in Spain. Designed for intermediate college 
courses, the book classifies the linguistic dif- 
ficulty of each story, and provides perguntas 
for conversational practice. A bout 320 pp., to 
be published in January. 


Camilo José Cela’s LA FAMILIA DE PASCUAL DUARTE 


Edited by HAROLD L. BOUDREAU, University of Massachusetts; 
and JOHN W. KRONIK, Hamilton College 


Still unsurpassed as the prime example of the 
tremendismo movement, this contemporary 
Spanish novel is presented completely un- 
abridged. The editors provide an introduc- 
tion, in Spanish, to Cela’s work and to the 
modern Spanish novel, whlie Cela himself 
has written an introduction especially for 


this edition. Footnotes, Temas de Discusion 
Literaria, and a selected Spanish-English 
vocabulary are included. Recommended for 
second and third-year college students. 4 bout 

24 pp., illustrated, to be published in Feb- 


ruary. 


Rudolfo Usigliis CORONA DE SOMBRA 


Edited by REX E. BALLINGER 
Southwest Missouri State College 


Proclaimed by the late George Bernard 
Shaw as a work of dramatic genius, Rudolfo 
Usigli’s three-act play is a novel interpreta- 
tion of the tragedy of the Mexican Emperors 
Maximilian and Carlotta. Controversial is- 
sues in the play, which appears in its entirety, 
should stimulate classroom discussion. For 


MODERNES 


the second-year college student, the text con- 
tains idiomatic vocabulary to encourage oral 
discussion and written composition. Includes 
abundant exercises to review grammatical 
principles. About 252 pp., illustrated, to be 
published in January. 


DEUTSCH: 


Eine Wiederholung der Grammatik mit modernen Autoren 
By ERNA KRITSCH, Douglass College 


This new text, written entirely in German, 
provides a review of grammar for second- 
year college students. Grammatical points 
are illustrated in each of the seventeen les- 
sons by a significant unsimplified passage 
from the work of a well-known German 
author. Emphasis is placed on the basic tech- 


nical and scientific as well as the literary 
vocabulary of modern German. Each lesson 
contains varied and ample exercises to test 
the student’s understanding; every fifth les- 
son reviews the preceding lessons. 4 bout 208 
pp., illustrated, to be published in January. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.— 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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ENTIRELY NEW! 


CASSELL’S SPANISH DICTIONARY 


Spanish-English + English-Spanish 


Compiled by Edgar Allison Peers, Francesco A. Vinyals, 
José V. Barragan, and Jorge Arturo Mora 


This is a completely new dictionary for the study of Spanish in all 
its forms. Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary recognizes that the Span- 
ish of Latin America deserves prominence in such a compilation 
and gives it its due place, including the local usages of the differ- 
ent countries of South and Central America, along with the Castil- 
ian and the regional dialects of the mother country. Here is the 
language of the modern Spanish-speaking world; the phraseology 
born of political and social change and of technological advance. 


*,.. the new Cassell’s Spanish 
Dictionary admirably meets con- 
temporary student and teacher 
requirements. Comprehensive in 
content, exact in definition, at- 
tractive in typography and 
sturdy in construction—it is, in- 
deed, a compilation of first-class 
quality.” 


—Franklin B. Krauss, Head, 
Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State University 


1,496 pages; Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


“Here is a very much needed 
dictionary which not only trans- 
lates words by giving different 
synonyms but which gives the 
most common idiomatic use of 
those words in phrases and sen- 
tences. The attention given to 
Hispanic American meanings is 
to be praised.” 


—Angel del Rio, Senior 
Professor, Spanish Department, 
Columbia University 


“The spoken language of the 
Hispanic world is extremely 
well represented here: alive, 
picturesque, in its colloquialisms 
or Americanisms. . . The unusual 
number of Spanish-American 
words it contains gives this dic- 
tionary a new perspective and a 
new value.” 


—Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Chair- 
man, Department of Spanish, 
University of California 
(Berkeley) 


CASSELL'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY 


Latin-English + English-Latin 


Completely revised by D. P. Simpson, M.A., Head of the Classical Department, Eton College 


“Mr. Simpson has made a systematic and in- 
telligent use of new material. . . . I recom- 
mend this dictionary for beginning students, 
and to Latinists generally for handy use.” 

—Roy ]. Deferrari, Catholic University of America 


900 pages; Plain, $7.00; 


Also Available to Teachers on App 


CASSELL’S 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


An entirely new lexicon includ- 
ing the colloquialisms and new 
words of modern Italian speech, 
as well as the obsolete words 
which occur in the works of the 
classic Italian authors. 

1,100 pages 
Plain $7.00; Thumb-indexed $7.75 


THE NEW CASSELL’S 
GERMAN DICTIONARY 


Maintains the same high stand- 
ard of scholarship as_ the 
“Breul,” yet incorporates the sci- 
entific, technical, and colloquial 
terms of the past twenty years. 
Set in clear Roman type. 
1,272 pages 
Plain $7.00; Thumb-indexed $7.75 


“An old reliable has now been made even 
more valuable and usable. . . a concise diction- 
ary, which is a first-rate companion for high 
school and college students of Latin.” 


—Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Indiana University 


Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


roval 


CASSELL’S NEW 
FRENCH GICTIONARY 


Fifth revised edition. Contains 
72,600 French terms, 55,600 
English terms. Includes new and 
revived terms in art, science, 
commerce, slang, etc. Pronuncia- 
tions indicated by I.P.A. sym- 
bols.. . 1,308 pages 
Plain $5.00; Thumb-indexed $5.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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another NEW pioneering advance from 
MRI-America’s Language Laboratory Leader 


QUICK-CHANGE AUDIO-DRILLS 
French, Spanish & German 


For easy teacher use 


® with any or all textbooks 
© with or without lab 
@ in school and at home 


The bridge between grammar and conversation. Not a course, but a valuable 
supplement to develop students’ reflexive use of a language. (1) Student hears 
problem sentence recorded by native linguist, (2) speaks response and (3) 
immediately hears recorded master solution. Time limit and only one possible 
solution makes student think and speak in the language. Each drill comprises 
18 LP records, teacher's manual, scripts of all 70 lessons. 


More MRI/TRW language laboratories are already in use—more are being 
installed today—than all other combined. Why? 


MRI/TRW’s long experience gives schools the broadcast selection of 
simplest, easiest-to-use equipment. There’s a system to match your exact 
needs for today and tomorrow, regardless of size, purpose and budget. 


MRI/TRW leads in tested teaching methods, materials, consultation and 
regional seminars. 


Find out for yourself why MRI/TRW Language Laboratories are pre- 
ferred so overwhelmingly. Write today for information on MRI/TRW ad- 
vanced equipment and educational services . . . and details on the new 
“Quick-Change Audio-Drills.” 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Ine. 


126 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. ¢ ALgonquin 5-7250 
divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
Magnetic Recording Industries @ Dage Television @ Bell Sound @ 
el Canto @ Intellectronics 


World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 
Please mention THE Mopern LANGUAGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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You will find this play an ideal introduction to 
the work of the ardent young Spanish poet. It 
dramatizes the historical moment which gave 
Spain her Martir de la Libertad, in the person of 
Mariana Pineda. Edited with introduction and 
notes by R. M. Nadal and Janet H. Perrv; vo- 


cabulary by Maria Teresa Babin. 


Gide 
La Porte Etroite 


In this novel Ricarda Huch, one of Germany's best 
modern women writers, presents a gripping court 
trial. Main interest is in the development of the 
characters involved. Professor Marianne Zerner, of 


Queens College, has done the editing. 


HEATH ° 


Your upper intermediate or advanced 
students will welcome one of these 
new Heath texts... 


Lorca 


Mariana Pineda 


This is one of the most moving novels of Andre 
Gide. Edited and with a complete end vocabulan 
by M. Shackleton, who also edited La Symphoni: 
pastorale. It is the story of a young woman ob- 
sessed with the idea of atoning for her mother's 
failings, and faced with a difficult choice. 


Huch 
Der Fall Deruga 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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Outstanding books for Modern Language courses . . . 


German for Beginners 
Curtis C. D. Vail, University of Washington; and Dieter Cunz, The Ohio State University 


Designed to introduce college students to 
the German language as it is written and 
spoken today, this well-organized textbook pro- 
vides a thorough grounding in German gram- 
mar. Each of the twenty-one lessons is based on 
a short reading selection which deals with life 
in contemporary Germany. Lessons include 
vocabulary, grammatical discussions and exer- 


cises, questions on the reading selections, trans- 
lation exercises, and a supplementary reading 
selection on German culture and history. “The 
first real contribution to the teaching of ele- 
mentary German.”—A. Matzinger, Boston 
University. Magnetic tapes available upon 
request. 1958. 290 pp., Illus. $3.75 


Contes a Lire et a Raconter 
Edited by Neal Dow and Patrick R. Vincent—both Duke University 


This well-planned anthology has been ar- 
ranged and edited for the maximum integra- 
tion of instruction in reading, speaking, and 
writing. Exercise and story materials have been 
skillfully combined to elicit from the college 
student a real understanding of the subject. 
Running questions provide a controlled guide 
insuring comprehension without excessive 


translation. Sujets de causeries, suitable for 
either oral or written exercises, offer topics that 
arise naturally from the main lines of each 
story. The English résumés are closely attuned 
to the language and vocabulary of the particu- 
lar story. An extensive vocabulary is included. 
1960. 286 pp. $3.75 


Les Grandes Epoques Culturelles de la France 
Marcel Reboussin, College of William and Mary 


An integrated picture of French culture dur- 
ing the chief periods of the nation’s history— 
covering major events, personalities, artistic 
achievements. The Gallic contribution to West- 
ern civilization in art, literature, religion, phi- 
losophy, and science, and the French geniuses 
who bequeathed this invaluable legacy are de- 


picted in thirty-eight short, well-written essays. 
Designed for college students with a good com- 
mand of French. “An excellent, adult, mature, 
reflective analysis of French culture.’—Harry 
Kurz, Queens College, New York. 1951. 327 
pp., 26 ills., maps. $3.75 


Cuentos de Hey y de Ayer 


Edited by Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


Stories of Today and Yesterday is designed 
as the last reader of the first year of college 
Spanish or as the opening reader of the second 
year. The 18 selections have been chosen for 
their artistic excellence as well as for their 
ability to arouse and maintain interest. Some 
of the stories have been slightly simplified, but 
in all cases the content, style, and flavor of the 


original have been carefully preserved. Book 
contains cuestionarios for discussion and re- 
view, and English-to-Spanish exercises based 
on the Spanish texts. “The choice of stories 
enables us to introduce students to literary 
works of great worth.”—Joseph Schraibman, 
University of Illinois. 1956. 222 pp. $3.25 


Spanish for Beginners 
Also by Norman P. Sacks 


Class tested in 150 colleges, this widely used 
textbook enables the student to build a firm 
foundation in Spanish in the course of one 
semester. It consists of 22 balanced lessons, all 
based on dialogues which introduce practical 
situations and cultural material dealing with 
Spain and Latin America. The thorough cover- 


age of Spanish phonetics and orthographic 
change is unsurpassed. “The material is good, 
the grammar well explained. The pronuncia- 
tion and intonation section is excellent.”— 
—Alexander Hull, University of Massachu- 
setts. 2nd Ed., 1957. 282 pp., Illus. $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Larousse Universal ilustrado 


Diccionario Enciclopedico. Ed. M. Toro & Gisbert. 
Profusely illustrated. 149 plates, some in color—24 maps. 
Paris 1959 3 vols. cloth 


$65.00 


STECHERT-HAENER, 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


THE Official Quarterly 
of the THE 


American Association of FRENCH REVIEW 


Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of 


HISPANIA French 


Published in March, May, September, Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
and December. Subscription, $5.00 a reviews and other material of particular 


year. For sample copies and information 
about subscription and membership in the 
Association, write to the Secretary- 


interest to teachers of French 


Treasurer, Laurel Turk, De Pauw Uni- Subscription per year $5.00 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana. Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Articles and news: Editor, Robert G. George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Mead, Jr., Dept. of Romance Lang., Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 


University of Conn., Storrs. 

Books for review: Irving Rothberg, Dept. 
of Romance Lang., Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor-in-Chief 

Advertising rates: George T. Cushman, Julian Harris, Bascom Hall 


~ 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Con- University of Wisconsin 
necticut Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Si 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of 
Comment on Foreign Books 


Edited by WOLFGANG BERNARD FLEISCHMANN 
Founded by Roy TEMPLE HOUSE 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter 
by distinguished critics both in the United 
States and abroad. The magazine offers to its 
readers criticism and analysis of many of the 
important books issued in all literary languages 
—a literary harvest obtainable through no other 
medium. 


THE CURRENT OF IDEAS as reflected in lead- 
ing articles by contributors of established repu- 
tation throughout the world. This makes vital 
reading for everyone interested in the intellec- 
tual advancement of our age. 


Subscription rates: $4.00 a year, or $7.00 for 
two years. Single copies $1.25 each. Address the 
Circulation Manager, BOOKS ABROAD. 


University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 


SYMPOSIUM 


A Quarterly Journal in 
Modern Literatures 


A distinguished quarterly of literary criti- 
cism and comparative literature in the 
modern foreign languages, with outstand- 
ing scholars and critics writing in English 
and the other major languages. 
Published by Syracuse University Press. 


Printed and mailed in Belgium. 


Subscriptions: ome year $5.00 
12.00 
Order from: Syracuse University Press 
University Station, Box 87 
Syracuse 10, New York 


five 
CHOICE SELECTIONS 
from 


and 
GINN company 


Mann: TRISTAN (Edited by 
Karl S. Weimar) 


Just published. Mann's classic, uniquely edited for third- 
and fourth-semester college courses. Complete and un- 
altered; includes end and visible vocabuiaries, foot- 
notes, and cn analytic introduction in English. 


Meessen Blohm: TAPES for 
LEBENDIGES DEUTSCHLAND 


Now ready. Three tapes, each one hour, single-track, 
3%, ips. Production directed by Eberhard Reichmann, 
Indiana University. Six voices, male and female, reading 
nine selections, some continuous, some with pauses. In- 
cludes comprehension exercises, and questions, with 
pauses, and correct answers. Teacher's Guide. 


Trahan: DIE STILLSTE STUNDE 


In press. For intermediate and advanced classes. In- 
cludes selections from Borchert, Boll, Kafka, Brecht, and 
Bergengruen. Exercises, end and visible vocabularies. 


Sarmiento: FACUNDO (Edited 
by X. A. Fernandez & R. F. Brown) 


A 1960 book. Sarmiento's vibrant history for interme- 
diate classes and courses in Spanish-American civiliza- 
tion and literature. Carefully edited to focus attention on 
essential lines of narrative. Chapter exercises, end and 
visible voacbularies, modernized punctuation and or- 
thography. 


Politzer: TEACHING FRENCH: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


A new text emphasizing methodology and introductory 
linguistic concepts. Discusses English-French pattern con- 
flicts and offers linguistic method remedies. Includes a 
nine-page bibliography. 


SALES OFFICES: 


GINN 


NEW YORK 11 

CHICAGO 6 HOME OFFICE: 
ATLANTA 3 BOSTON 17 
DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO TORONTO 16 
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Postage prepaid. if air mail is requested send 22 cents extra. 
Price $4.98 (same as one long play record). Money must be sent 
with order and will be refunded if product is returned within 10 
days. State make and model of record player. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
STUDENT RECORD REPEATER CO. 


7341 S.E. Ogden St. Portland 6, Oregon 


STUDENT 


HOW TO USE IT... 
. Place record on turntable. 
. Place record repeater on top the same 


. Start playing record in normal way. 
. When more time is desired for prac- 


. Practice. 
. To repeat — turn the end knob clock- 


. Slide the end C towards the back to 


as another record, and in A position. 


tice slide end C toward the front to 
position B which gently lifts the 
needle out of the record groove. 
The needle arm is now resting on the 
threaded rod. 


wise and the arm will follow the 
threads back the desired distance. 


position A, allowing the needle to 
gently reenter the record groove and 
the repeating starts. 
The turntable is not stopped at any 
time during above operation. 


EDITIONS IN ENGLISH 


of Latin, Greek, and Modern Foreign 
Language High School and College 
texts. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FOREIGN TEXT MAPS 


MAP 


used in 


ow 


We can supply the translations 
and dictionaries and modern language 
phonograph records of all publishers 
at lowest prices! 


Write for Free Catalog ML 
THE TRANSLATION 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N.Y. 


Foreign Language Departments 
French — Spanish — German 
Italian — Swedish — Russian 

Portuguese 


Free New ten-page brochure, illustrated in color. 
No. G34c 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Publishers—Importers—Exporters—Map mounters 


5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
— 
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The AY 1% Wee kb Twenty-Sixth Season 1961 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


for secondary school students and college undergraduates 

who wish to make up credits or enrich their background in 

French, learn to speak fluently, and to read and write easily. 
Students live in complete French atmosphere at— 


Northampton School for Girls 


Especially to be recommended to the girl who wishes to ad- 
vance a class in secondary school or who has been accepted 
at college, but does not speak French easily. Music, art, play 
production, recreational and athletic program all oe on 
in French. 

Science, mathematics, history, and languages, each equiva- 
lent to one year’s work. Effective remedial reading. 


For the 1961 catalogue address the Principals 
DorotTHy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER 
Northampton School for Girls, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


The first graduate program of its kind in America 
is being offered by Eastern Michigan University in 
cooperation with the University of Aix-Marseille 
in Aix-en-Provence, France. The program, leading 
to an American Master of Arts in French, is open 
to persons who have completed an undergraduate 
major in French. Those accepted will study in 
Michigan during the Summer of 1961 and in 
France in the Fall and Spring of 1961-1962. 


Write: JAMES H. GLascow, Dean of Graduate Studies, Eastern Michigan 
University, Y psilanti, Michigan 
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TO TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, LANGUAGE SUPER- 
VISORS, OTHER EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS, AND 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


You are cordially invited to attend the 1960 


OPEN PUBLIC MEETING ON MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THEIR 
TEACHING, under the auspices of THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
(PUBLISHER OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL) 


Friday Evening, December 30, 1960 at 8 o’clock sharp 
Wedgwood Ballroom, Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROGRAM 


Presiding: Dr. Léon E. Dostert, Georgetown University, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers Associations 


Main Address: Dr. Mortimer Graves, Executive Director Emeritus, American Council of 
Learned Societies, and pioneer in the development of programs in the “unusual” 
languages. Subject: “Retrospect and Perspective in Foreign Languages” 


The address will be followed, as in previous years, by a 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Topic: “Tools and Teachers in Foreign Language Learning” 


Chairman: Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle (Emeritus), The George Washington University, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Asso- 


ciations 
Panelists: 


Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew, State Supervisor for Foreign Languages, Maryland 

Professor Edward J. Geary, Harvard University 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Public Schools 
Professor Edward M. Stack, Villanova University 


[The panel discussion will be followed by questions (in written form) from the floor, to 
be selected by the Chairman, and—if time permits—by general discussion] 


(Executive Committee of the Federation: Meetings on December 30, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m.. 
and December 31, 9:00 a.m., in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Assembly Room; Lunch- 
eon December 31. 12:00 noon, Blue Room. Bellevue-Stratford. ) 
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Battles Can be Won 


Captain Robert F. C. Winger 
Asst. Professor of Spanish 
United States Air Force Academy 


Success in the conquest of space, like success 


in surmounting language barriers, starts in 
the classroom. 


At.the United States Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs, the LinguaTRAINER, an 
electronic language laboratory system, is 
helping the Foreign Language Department 
carry out important instructional assign- 
ments. 


The outstanding flexibility of the 
LinguaTRAINER allows instructors the 
widest possible freedom in programming 
their courses as well as in teaching. Instruc- 
tion can be carried on in a wide variety of 
subjects simultaneously to individuals, 
groups, or classes, 

Neither time nor attention is wasted by 
teacher or student in adjusting equipment. 


‘The LinguaTRAINER is controlled by sim- 
ple switches and channel selectors; it’s as 


TA. 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM 


In the Classroom, too... 


easy as turning on your TV. The instructor’s 
mechanical duties are minimum, and are 
centralized at the Teacher’s Console. There’s 
no distracting operation of any sort at the 
student position . . . simply an on-off switch, 
nothing more. Individual tape recorders and 
all electronics are housed in a Remote Con- 
trol Cabinet. 


LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control 
language laboratory system used extensively 
in schools and colleges. Nearly two years 
of successful on-the-job operation attest to 
the excellent quality and workmanship of 
all components. 
Write for informative 
LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


191 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
@ subsidiary of 
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GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
REMOTE TEACHER'S PLUG-IN TAPE STUDENT 
CABINET AMPLIFIER CARTRIDGE HEADS 


imaginacion y fantasia 
Cuentos de las Américas 


edited by Donald A. Yates and John B. Dalbor 


This new language text, for reading and continued oral practice, contains 
twelve imaginative short stories by eleven outstanding Spanish American 
writers. The stories, which are in the form of fables, fantasies, detective 
adventures and science tales, are varied in subject, style and length. 


Only three of the twelve stories have ever been used in textbooks before, 
so the teacher, as well as the student, is in for fresh surprises and reading 
pleasures: Anderson Imbert’s gravity-defying Pedro, Quiroga’s strongly 
partisan sting rays, Eisen’s calculating murderer, and Nervo’s “fallen” 
angel. All will enjoy, too, Arreola’s comical (perhaps frightening) national 
railway system, Arlt’s version of doomsday, and Riva Palacio’s unique but 
not too implausible school in the forest. 


To add to this reader’s effectiveness, complete MAGNETIC TAPE RE- 
CORDINGS are available. These contain, first, some of the most lively 
and dramatic readings of Spanish prose you have ever heard: every story 
is recorded without interruption. Then there are transcriptions of the 
printed questionnaires with answers spaced for repetition by the student, 
brief aural-comprehension tests, and a set of pattern drills for use with 
each story. Finally, not printed in the book but available only in the re- 
cordings, there are two other stories the student can use to test his aural 
comprehension midway and at the end of the text. 


If you have not seen a copy of Imaginacidn y fantasia, and would like to 
examine. it for possible class adoption, just write to the publishers for an 
examination copy. Also available for auditioning: a sample tape with selec- 
tions from the complete tapes. 
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